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THE BEST AUTHORITIES ON 


BANKING, FINANCE, A 


ND POLITICAL ECON 


ENDORSE 


OMY 


MONEY AND BANKING, 


By 


HORACE WHITE. 


12mo. Cloth. 488 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 


A. B. Hepburn, £x-Comptroller of t'e Currency, President of the Third National | The Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Ambassador to the Court of St. Fames: 


Bank, New York City : 

“It is the best presentation of the current questions of finance that has been given 
to the public. The diction is concise, clear, and cogent, and the conclusions are for- 
tified by historical object-lessons as well as abstract reasoning. It will command the 
attention of the reading public, and it must prove a valuable educator and invaluable ref- 


erence book.” 


J. G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D.C. : 

‘“] find it most interesting and instructive. In my opinion it will be of great benefit 
to the cause of sound money, and ought to be in the hands of every man who desires to 
inform himself accurately upon that subject.” 


David A. Wells, Norwich, Conn. : 

“I regard it as a most valuable contribution to economic literature. No more clear, 
concise, and exact exposition of the nature, origi, and function of money, of banking and 
credit, has, in my opinion, ever been published; and it ought to have a place as the best 
text-book on these subjects in every educational system.” 





“A book of great permanent value, which I have read with renewed and increased 
instruction and respect. In the interest of my country’s honor and prosperity and the ad- 
vancement of international welfare, I wish the volume could reach the hands of every 


intelligent and honest reader.” 


James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. : 

“] have read the book with great profit and pleasure, as I do all of Mr. White’s 
writings. It is a very clear historical and philosophic discussion of the most important 
problems now pressing upon the public for correct solution.” 


L. J. Gage, President of the First National Bank, Chicago, Ji. : 
Mr. White has a very happy method, 


“It is with great satisfaction that I have read it. 
His chap- 


and the history of currency in the United States is most admirably set forth. 
ters on Banking are equally interesting and educational.” 


Edward Atkinson, Boston, Mass.: 
“] have read it with admiration. I think it is the simplest, plainest, and most con- 
clusive statement of the true money question that has yet been made.” 





The above book may be ordered of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepa id, to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 
. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 





SOUTHWORTH’S “ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC.” |SPeeD, Uniformity 1n Worx, UnvdERSTANDING 





From HARRY L. BURRAGE, Cashier, Third National Bank’: 
Boston, Mass., November 8, 1895. 


I have seen ‘The Essentials of Arithmetic.’’ On making a special examination of bank discount, in- 
terest, notes, stocks, and bonds, I find the subjects presented in a manner concise and easy of comprehen- 
sion, and, what I consider of the utmost importance, in a way so that the application of the principles 
embodied would be adaptable to mercantile life. 

Live teachers recommend it for its 


This is the way business experts speak of this popular arithmetic. 
The old books seldom give 


pedagogical value and great number of practical problems,—more than 15,000. 
If you want to see a ‘‘ modern book”’ that is modern, WRITE TO US. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


New York Chicago 


over 4,000. 


Boston 





ENSURED WHEN YOUR CLASSES USE: 
MISS WILSON’S SPELLING BLANK. By Miss WILSON of the Eaton and Wilson School, New York, 
A book bound in press-board cover with cloth back. Size, 1034x714. Contains 30 blanks. Price, 35 cts. 
MME. BECK’S FRENCH VERB FORM. By Mme, BEerTHA BECK, of Brearley School, New York, 
Bound in press-board cover, Price, 50 cents. 


Blanks for the Conjugation of French Verbs. By CuaAs. P. Du Croquet. Put up in tablets, 35 cts, 
“ “ ‘6 bad “ Latin Verbs. By J. A. BROWNING. ec 8 6 “ 25 cts. 

“ “ “s si fe Verbs. By FRANK DRISLER. 25 cts. 

‘ Greek Verbs. By J. A. BROWNING. 26 cts. 


Specimen sheets will be sent on application. Discount to instructors and schools from above prices 
20 per cent. Complete catalogue of all publications will be sent on application. 


William R. Jenkins, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Avenue 48th street), New York. 


(cor. 





Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. 


It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 


for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 


Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
262 Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 











copy of one of Shakespeare's plays. 
popular sale. 


form leads. 








generally knew of the merits of the Dixon pencils. 
| and get samples worth double the money. 


What Arkansas thinks of Shakespeare. 


A New York bookseller says he recently got a letter from a customer in Arkansas who had found a paper | 
He thought it very fine, and suggested that it ought to be reprinted for 
This reminds us that we occasionally get letters from people who seem to have discovered for the 
first time that Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils are superior to all other pencils for smooth, tough, and uni- || 

They tell us how much more writing they can do with a Dixon pencil, how much easier they can do | 
it, and how much cheaper it is for them to use Dixon’s pencils; and they wonder why we do not advertise them | 


more and let people know about them. We thought we were advertising pretty extensively, and that people very | 
If you, “kind reader,” are not familiar with them, send 16 cents | 


(Mention N. E. Journal of Education.) } 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 

Inventors and Manufacturers — 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom,179 & 181 Lake S8t., Chicago 








Only complete Sciene Factory in the West. 


Physicel and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


EKIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 








Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
i Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical 


Apparatus, 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 








New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU E8 mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 
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“T use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina 
@ tions and it now seems indispensable.” > 
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The School Review 





Announces that, beginning January Ist, 1896, it 
will be issued by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill., where subscriptions should 
be addressed. Mr. C, H. THURBER retains edito- 
rial charge. Plans have been perfected which 
make it certain that THE SCHOOL REVIEW during 
1896 will be of even greater value to superintend- 
ents, high school principals, and 
teachers, as well as to every pedagogical library, 
than during the year past. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, (hurches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


De tion and prices on application, 


[ SE Barnes’ Mu- 


high school 


». each, 
that the price is too high. 


1.50 a year. 10 numbers, 64 p 
No one has ever even sgugestec 





FOR VERTICAL WRiTING 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








<—s see) ~~ “Vertienlar and Vertigraph §=——@:Svemeum re) 





These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 
New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 JohnStreet, 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 


STEREOPTICONS, 
IC LANTERNS, 


5-117 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES: 


j 50 Bromfield st. 
126 Ene Co Bank Bag 





ANI 


SCHOOL MINERALS ait HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science 
Increase your collection. | 
Systematize your study. 


Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments —— Fos amen 

and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 

Address for circulars MINER II. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy 8t., PROVIDENCE, B I. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for sc 1001 work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
I a &3.50 [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
*rice, 83.50. . 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & C0., Leominster, Mass. 


Department of Superintendence, 
N. BE. A. 


Jacksonville, Fla., February 18-20, 


Own your minerals 











VIA. PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Colonial Express from Boston to Jacksonville, with 
only One Change of Pullman. 


Rate from Boston, all rail, one night en route, going 


and returning, . . . .-« « « . . $46.59 
By boat to New York, ‘ ° . ‘ ° ‘ ° $43.20 
Tickets good, going, February 14-17. 





~ GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


For particulars address 
N. E. Pass. Agent, 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COoTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 


WINSHIP for all. grades. 
TEACHERS’ 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
(N. E. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


Register 
now 


AGENCY. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





CILAGE, A.8 BARNES & CO., N.Y. 
Teachers who are willing to devote a 


Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 


orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 


AND 
SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00. 
3 Bast 14th 8t., 





for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 


Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 
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Bicycle 


Pad Calendar 


For (896 












A 
YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Occasionally reminds you of the superb 
quality of Columbia Bicycles and of 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
mailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
























A VERY DESIRABLE CALENDAR. 
Calendars of all kinds and sizes herald the 
coming year. Many are to be had for the asking 
(many without asking), but to them, as to other 
things, the rule might be applied that what costs 


nothing is worth about what it costs. The cal- 
endar we always welcome has just reached us. 
We refer to the one published by N. W. AYER 
& Son, newspaper advertising agents, Philadel- 
phia. This issue seems if possible even better 
than its predecessors. Handsome enough for 
the library, and yet carefully adapted for every 
day use, it is naturally a great favorite. The 
firm’s well-known motto, ‘t Keeping Everlast- 
ingly at It Brings Success,’’ appears this year 
in anew and very attractive form. The daily 
presence of this inspiring motto is worth far 
more than the price of any calendar. The date 
figures are so large and clear that they can easily 
be seen across the room. The reading matter 
on the flaps will also possess interest to the 
progressive. Those who have used this calen- 
dar in other years will not be surprised to 
learn that the demand for it is constantly in- 
creasing. Once introduced, it becomes a wel- 
come friend. Its price (25 cents) includes 
delivery, in perfect condition, postage paid, to 
any address. 


‘* CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 





Washington, D. C., is the most attractive city 
in the United States when Congress is in session. 
Why not join the next Royal Blue Line, person- 
ally-conducted tour, leaving Boston Wednesday, 


January 22? The rate of $23 covers every ex- 


pense. Stop-overs at New York and Philadel- 
phia. Send for illustrated itinerary to A. J. 


Simmons, N.E.A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. 
American Teacher............. 
American School Board Journ 
Colorado School Journal 
Educational Review 
Re itasees: 
Iowa Normal Monthly 
Michigan Moderator. 


Post-office. 
... Boston, Mass. 
al. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Denver, Col. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
J ducation.. Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education ; Boston, Mass 
Popular Educator Boston, Mass. 
Bloomington, Il. 
.. Lancaster, Pa. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
; 3 seeeeeees SVracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................. Minneapolis, Minn 
SCHOO] JOUFPMAL 2.0... cccccccccces New York N.Y j 
Texas School Journal............., Austin, Texas , 
Teacher’s Institute. .... .... New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





SUPPLIES, 


for ame 


NEW YORK. 
Inoue 


Cate 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Vol. XLITI. 
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Number 3. 








‘ournal of KFducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP. Editor. 
Weekly. 82.50 a year. 


ee 


CLUB RATES. 


< c1ubds of three or more cae Oe ae 2. eat 
jue renewal and one new subscri tion, 209 iat 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
nore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





-MERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
30th papers to one address, o « « 6860 * 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


e e . e ® . « 


* Fomertet St, 








THE TEST. 





BY ANNIE M. L. HAWES. 





He stood, the youth they called the Beautiful, 

At morning on his untried battlefield, 

And laughed with joy to see his stainless shield, 

When, with a tender smile, but doubting sigh, 
His lord rode by. 


When evening fell, they brought him, wounded sore, 
His battered shield with sword-thrusts gashed and rent, 
And laid him where the king stood by his tent. 
‘‘ Now art thou Beautiful,” the master said, 
And bared his head. 








THE EX-PROFESSOR. 





Along a busy, thoughtless street, 
The gray professor passes ; 

He listens not to falling feet; 
He hears his old-time classes. 


The ones he met so long ago, 
And lectured to, and studied, 

With plastic minds, and cheeks aglow, 
And veins electric-blooded. 


The classes that he used to chide 
In accents sternly truthful, 
But wish, in mental tones aside, 
That he again were youthful. 


The classes he was wont to fear, 
When slyly they would brave him ; 
And mildly dread to overhear 
The nicknames that they gave him. 


The classes that he used to love 
With fervor undissembled, 
As oft as he could rise above 
The nerves that through him trembled. 


The classes that with every year 
Into the world departed, 

And took with them a world of cheer, 
And left him hungry-hearted. 


The classes that in manhood’s strife 
Are his instructions testing, 

Or in the last great school of life, 
’Mid silent halls are resting. 


Though pensioned with his priceless books, 
Long time his mind has nestled, 

Still, back to those young souls it looks, 
With whom he toiled and wrestled. 


Ah me! the ancient, work-day joys, 
Bring back his heart to greet them; 
He says, ‘‘ Good bless the dear old boys ; 

I’d give my life to meet them!” 


Sir, let your heart with hope be stirred ; 
The school above expects you; 

You'll soon be taken at your word : 
The next world recollects you. 


Appallingly the years confess 
New changes in our dating ; 
And Time’s great limited express 
Is never once held waiting ; 


And soon, when your thin form is laid 
Beneath the snows and grasses, 
A joyous chance you'll surely gain 


Once more to meet your classes. 
— Will Carleten. 








‘‘ Say well is good, but do well is better. 

Do well seems spirit, say well the letter. 

Say well is godly and helpeth to please ; 

But do well lives godly and gives the world ease. 
Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 

But do well is free on every ground. 

Say well has friends, some here, some there, 
But do well is welcome everywhere. 

By say well to many God’s Word cleaves, 

But for lack of do well it often leaves. 

If say well and do well were bound in one frame, 


Then all were done, all were won, and gotten were gain.” 
— Anonymous. 


ANECDOTES OF WASHINGTON. — (1.) 





COMPILED BY MRS. C. H. STANLEY. 





PATRICK HENRY’S TRIBUTE TO WASHINGION. 
When Washington was a member of congress before 
the war, Patrick Henry was asked whom he thought 
the greatest man in congress. 
He replied, “If you speak of solid information and 
sound judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestion- 
ably the greatest man on that floor.” 


WASHINGTON AND HAMILTON. 


General Washington and Alexander Hamilton were 
true friends until the death of the former. Hamilton 
cherished a respect bordering on reverence for his 
great leader, and Washington confided more in his 
youthful aid and secretary than in any other friend. 
They had but one quarrel, though it led to a separa- 
tion of several years. 

One day they met on the stairs, and Washington 
Hamilton re- 
He had a 


expressed a wish to speak to his aid. 
plied that he would return immediately. 
letter to deliver requiring urgent haste, and, having 
delivered it, was returning when General Lafayette 
intercepted him and compelled a moment’s delay. 
Hurrying on he found Washington at the head of the 
stairs in great excitement, and was roughly greeted. 

“Colonel Hamilton, you have kept me waiting at 
the head of the stairs these ten minutes. I must tell 
you, sir. that you treat me with disrespect.” 

“T am not conscious of it, sir,’ replied Hamilton. 
“But since you have thought it necessary to tell me 
so, we part.” 

“Very well, sir, if it be your choice.” 

Within an hour Washington sent Mr. Tilghman to 
Hamilton to express his high esteem and confidence, 
and to ask an interview for reconciliation. But Ham- 
ilton said his resolution could not be revoked, and 
they parted. 

Their mutual love was unchanged, however, and 
when Washington became president, he at once in- 
vited Hamilton to the most important post in his 
cabinet, that of secretary of the treasury.— Youth’s 
Companion. 

WASHINGTON’S MODESTY. 


After his return from the French and Indian war, 
the speaker of the house of burgesses was requested 
to thank Washington for his services, which he did 
in glowing terms, quite unexpectedly to Washington. 
Washington rose to reply. His face flushed, he strug- 
gled to speak, but could only stammer. He stood 
speechless and trembling. 

“Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said the speaker, 
witha smile. “ Your modesty equals your valor, and 
that surpasses the power of any language of mine.” 


WASHINGTON’S ECONOMY. 

It must be remembered that Washington refused 
to receive a salary for his services as president of the 
United States, but stipulated that the amount of his 
expenses should be paid by the government. 

In regulating these expenses, he was as carefal to 
avoid extravagance as if his private purse had to be 
drawn upon to pay. In New York he lived frugally, 
and he resolved to continue in Philadelphia the same 
unostentatious way of living, not only on his own 
account, but for the benefit of those connected with 
the government who could not afford to spend more 
than their salaries. 

His example had a most salutary effect. An illus- 
trative case may be cited. When Oliver Wolcott of 
Connecticut was appointed first auditor of the treas- 


“ury, he, like a prudent man, would not accept the 


office until he could visit New York and ascertain 
whether he could live upon the salary of $1,500 a 


«These anecdotes will be a valuable addition toa Washington exer- 
eise. 


year. He came to the conclusion that he could live 
upon $1,000, and he wrote to his wife, saying : — 
“The example of the president and his family will 
render parade and expense improper and disreputa- 
ble.” 
What a significant commentary ! — Lossing. 


FRANKLIN’S TOAST. 

At the conclusion of the American revolution, Dr. 
Franklin, the English embassador, and the French 
minister, dining together at Versailles, a toast from 
each was called for and agreed to, 

The British minister began: “George IIi., who, 
like the sun in his meridian, spreads a lustre through. 
out and enlightens the world.” 

The French minister followed with: “The 
trious Louis XVI., who, like the moon, sheds his 
mild and benignant rays on and influences the globe.” 

Our American Franklin then gave : “ George Wash- 
ington, commander of the American army, who, like 
Joshua of old, commanded the sun and moon to stand 
still, and they obeyed him.” 


illus- 


WASHINGTON’S ECONOMY EXEMPLIFIED. 

Mr. Custis relates that Frances, the steward, once 
purchased the first shad of the season for the presi- 
dent’s table, as he knew Washington to be extrava- 
He placed it before Washington 


The president in- 


gantly fond of fish. 
at table as an agreeable surprise. 
quired how much he paid for the shad. 

“ Two dollars,” was Frances’ reply. 

“Take it away,” said the president. “1 
encourage such extravagance in my house.” 

Frances had no scruples of this kind, and the fish 
was devoured by himself and the other members of 
the household.— Lossing. 


will not 








OUR TEACHERS AND OUR SCHOOLS. 





BY HENRY B. SMITH. 


Through the bureau of education an examination of 
the laws of the various states relating to the public 
schools has just been made; and it has been found 
that, in every state and territory, teachers must pass 
an examination before permission is granted them to 
teach in the public schools. This means in the ma- 
jority of the states that every teacher in the public 
schools must have a good common school education. 
But thousands of those who enter the teachers’ ranks 
every year have far more than a knowledge and train- 
ing requisite for securing a teacher’s certificate. <Al- 
most every state sustains from its educational funds 
from one to four normal schools. And in addition to 
these public normal schools there are numerous private 
schools for the training of teachers. Every year 
these institutions each send forth from twenty to 
These young men and women 
The Minnesota 


two hundred graduates. 
almost invariably engage in teaching. 
state normal school at Winona may be used to illus- 
trate this point. In order toobtain reliable data as to 
the professional activity of the alumni of this institu- 
tion, a canvas was recently made through the class 
historians. It was found that 95 per cent. of the 
alumni were engaged in teaching, and that the average 
term of service was five and one-half years. If the 
alumni of like institutions elsewhere are doing as 
well, we may congratulate ourselves for the work 
which normals are doing for the common schools. <A 
few figures from the statistics of 1893-4 will show 
the magnitude of this work. In the 
year there were 160 public normal schools in the 
United States, with 37,889 students, and 5,952 gradu- 
ates ; 238 private normal schools, with 27,795 students, 
and 2,319 graduates; and 173 colleges and universi- 
ties, in which were 5,500 students pursuing pedagogi- 
cal studies. These figures show an aggregate of 8,271 
normal school graduates, and 71,394 students who 


above named 
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received professional training. Statistics showing 
what per cent. normal school graduates are of the en- 
tire teaching force are not accessible for a later date 
than 1891-2. In the year 1891-2, however, Maine 
reported 9.8 per cent. of her teachers normal school 
graduates ; Massachusetts, 29.8 per cent. ; Pennsylva- 
nia, 11.3 per cent.; Minnesota, 11.5 percent. ; California, 
25.7 per cent. These are named as conspicuous exam- 
ples among the Northern states. The reports of the 
Southern states and of several of the Northern gave 
no data on this point. 

It has been’ shown that a large per cent. of our 
teachers have had the advantage of professional 
training. Many of them, too, haveacollege education. 
The teachers’ profession receives into its ranks more 
college graduates than any other profession. Of one 
class that recently completed a college curriculum, 
84 per cent. became teachers. Of another class 75 
per cent., of another 48 percent. Many of these grad- 
uates choose teaching for their life work; the others 
give to our schools the benefit of their college train- 
ing from one to five years. In 1891-2 four states 
reported the per cent. of college graduates in second- 
ary schools. These were as follows: Massachusetts, 
5.6 per cent. ; Pennsylvania, 1.1 per cent. ; Minnesota, 
5.9 per cent. ; Lowa, 4.6 per cent. 

But it is to data concerning teachers in village 
schools that attention is particularly invited. 

All will concede that the teachers in city schools, 
almost without exception, have had some special train- 
ing for their work. Are the teachers in village and 
district schools entitled to any credit for special prep- 
aration ? 

The writer has gathered information in reference to 
twenty of these teachers, selecting them promiscuously 
from villages and districts in five different states. In 
none of the villages in question are more than three 
teachers employed, and in most of them but one. Of 
the five states two are in the East, two in the West, 
and one in the South. It hasbeen found that of these 
twenty teachers, eleven have had college or normal 
training; of the eleven, one is a college graduate, two 
are state normal graduates, and two others have spent 
at least two years in college. 

In the average community the teacher is accorded a 
special recognition. This is attested by the fact that 
seldom is any one given a more prominent place in 
social and literary circles. In the small community 
the minister and the teacher are looked upon as the 
leading personages. No one has a warmer place in 
the hearts of the people than the conscientious, faith- 
ful teacher. It is not maintained that all teachers are 
the recipients of such honor, or that they deserve to 
be. It is claimed, however, that the majority of them 
are worthy, and that they receive merited social recog- 
nition. The assertion that only one teacher in ten is 
seriously pursuing his work is in striking contrast to 
the interest and enthusiasm manifested by the pro- 
fession. 

The writer has attended teachers’ conventions in 
several states the last three years and has found that 
it is something unusual in county and state conven- 
tions for less than 80 per cent. of the teachers to be 
present. In one county, in which 140 teachers are 
employed, 98 per cent. of the teachers were in attend- 
ance at the institute the entire week; in another 
county 95 per cent. were present for a like period. 
In both cases attendance was optional, and teachers 
defrayed their own expenses. A Boston daily, com- 
menting on the primary teachers’ section at its recent 
meeting in Park-street church, said: “The church was 
thronged. 
and there were but few vacant pews in the gallery.” 
They show 
to us that the great body of our teachers are in earn- 


Every pew on the main floor was filled, 
These facts have a deep significance. 
est. No other profession succeeds in gathering into 


This fact 
is the more remarkable when we compare the salary 


its conventions as large a representation. 


of the teacher with the remuneration in any of the 
other learned professions. There are laggards and 
incompetents in the teachers’ ranks, there are men 
and women who manifest a spirit of indifference 
toward the sacredness and responsibility of the work 
in which they are engaged; but if the above facts are 


to be accredited with any significance, it must be that 
disinterestedness in the profession is the exception 
and not the rule. 

The ratio of trained teachers has been rapidly in- 
creased. This is shown by the statistics of four 
states which have been named in another connection. 
In the year 1886-7, 5.9 per cent. of the teachers em- 
p:oyed in the public schools of Pennsylvania were 
normal school graduates, 24.8 per cent. in Massachu- 
setts, 4.8 per cent. in Minnesota, 18.5 per cent. in 
California. Five years later, in 1891-2, the graduates 
of normal schools comprised 11.3 per cent. in Penn- 
sylvania, 29.8 per cent. in Massachusetts, 11.5 per 
cent. in Minnesota, 25.5 per cent. in Calfornia. With 
the increasing ratio of trained teachers we have a 
right to expect a corresponding improvement in our 
schools. In this expectation we have not been disap- 
pointed. 

Country as well as city schools have advanced. 
The boy in the rural district is given a broader educa- 
tion than the boy of fifty, or even of ten, yearsago. This 
fact is often overlooked by the casual observer. Then 
the pupil received but little more than a memory drill, 
now he receives training which aims at the harmonious 
development of all his powers. Then the teacher did 
most of the pupil’s thinking, now he endeavors above 
everything else to lead the pupil to think for himself. 
Then but little more was attempted in village and 
district schools than writing, reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic, Now, in addition to these, the pupil ac- 
quires a knowledge of grammar, geography, United 
States history, physiology, and in many cases one or 
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more of the higher branches. Why cannot the coun- 
try lad of to-day spell or read as well as his grand- 
father did? Because his grandfather did little else 
in his school days than to spell and read. 

The great exodus to the cities the last few years 
has affected the country schools. This explains the 
sinall attendance in many of the rural districts, and 
the reason why so many schools have been closed. 
While this circumstance has led to an apparent decad- 
ence, there has been at the same time an advanced 
step taken. Neighboring districts have learned the 
advantages of consolidation. Together they employ a 
competent man as superintendent, and as a result the 
village and district schools in many places enjoy the 
advantages of supervision not inferior to that in many 
city schools. The plan is working admirably in 
Massachusetts, as is evidenced by the statement of the 
secretary of the state board of education. Speaking 
of schools that have been consolidated, he says: “We 
know that the children have better buildings, better 
teachers, and better equipments.” It is doubtless true 
that in some rural districts there has been retrogres- 
sion, but the constantly growing demand for teachers 
of high qualifications for country schools is strong 
evidence that the deterioration is not general. And 
this demand, it is hoped, will become an element of 
the educational life even in the eommunity in which, 


if there be such, ignorance on the part of the teacher 
is at a premium. 

Nothing more is asked than that credit be given 
to the teachers for what they are and what they have 
done. The teacher acknowledges that there is much 
room for improvement, and insists that every legiti- 
mate means be used with that end in view. We have 
an educational system, it is true, of which we may 
well be proud, and it is not without reason that we 
look with pride upon our great system of public 
schools. But while we have thousands of good schools, 
all of our schools are not good schools; while we have 
thousands of good teachers, all of our teachers are not 
good teachers. There is still room for advancement, 
and onward should still be the teacher’s motto. 

Our leading educators are agreed that the need in 
our public schools, above every other, is better work on 
the part of teachers. We need more good teachers, 
We need more teachers trained for the work. We 
need more teachers who shall teach because they fee! 
it their duty to teach. We need more teachers who 
shall enter upon the work, not to make it a stepping 
stone to something else, but who shall enter upon it as 
a life work. We need more teachers so impressed 
with the responsibility of the work that they shall 
enter upon it only with fear and trembling. And 
when the time shall come when our public schools are 
filled with such teachers, then we may look for a 
higher standard of education. The great body of 
representative men and women in the teacher’s pro- 
fession are putting forth untiring efforts to meet this 
need, and appeal to every friend of our American pub- 
lic schools for sympathy and coéperation. The statis- 
tics which have been adduced show that progress is 
being made. Educated men and women, with special 
training for their chosen work, are rapidly taking 
their places in the front ranks. Incompetents or 
those having no heart in the work are being pushed to 
the rear. 

Teaching, elevated and ennobled, has taken its place 
beside the other learned prefessions, and to-day can 
call to the front more men and women of high attain- 
ments and ripe scholarship than any other profession. 
It is true that it still has more men and women who 
are deficient in education and training than any other 
profession, but these are fast dropping out of line; 
and if the progress of recent years may be taken as an 
omen of the future, the time is not far distant when 
only teachers of genuine worth and high qualifications 
will be admitted to the teachers’ ranks. To this con- 
summation the friends of our educational system 
everywhere look with interest, but to no one will it 
bring more rejoicing than to the thousands of teachers 
who are devoting their lives to the upbuilding of the 
public schools. 





STUDY BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY A CHAUTAUQUA STUDENT. 


—_—— 


In the August Morwm Professor Cook of Yale tells 
of the Chautauqua system, and speaks quite fully of 
the aims of the reading circles. Another branch of 
the system to which he gives less prominence is of 
incomparably more personal interest to teachers ; es- 
pecially to those normal and college graduates who 
feel the need of continuing some solid work, and 
appreciate the value of intelligent guidance. 

Many of us have taught long enough to realize that 
unless we can get some mental nourishment our 
minds starve in teaching; and we are not likely to 
get what we need unless some wise person purveys 
for us. We are hungry, but we are tired too, and we 
need to be called to an appetizing meal. That*is just 
what the Chautauqua Correspondence College does 
for us. 

This department of Chautauqua is comparatively 
new, but it has already justified its existence. The 
instruction is given at merely nominal rates. Ten 
dollars pays for a genuine college course in any sub- 
ject for one year. These courses are under the im- 
mediate supervision of professors in various estab- 
lished colleges, and are conducted with a thorough- 
ness and faithfulness that is beyond praise. 
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In the Correspondence College the certificates mean 
that genuine, thorough work of true college grade has 
been done, under adequate help and approved guid- 
ance; and the degree conferred by this department 
is accepted by Chicago University as a basis for grad- 
uate work there. d 

The teaching in the Correspondence College is in- 
dividual. The student has an opportunity to bring 
all his difficulties before his instructor, and I have 
never known an instance where the help received was 
unsatisfactory. I have had a chance to examine 
courses planned, and letters of instruction sent, and 
examinations given in the departments of English, 
German, History, Political Economy, and Mathemat- 
ies; and the same qualities have characterized them 
all—an almost incredible thoroughness, earnestness, 
patience, and cordiality, and a certain inspiring force 
that holds the student to do his best, with abundant 
help and direction to make his best possible. It is 
true scholarly work that is offered, and in the courses 
that I have seen there are no “soft snaps.” 

College graduates find here a profitable way to con- 
tinue their studies, though the Correspondence College 
offers only the bachelor’s degree. Graduate work is, 
however, provided in certain “ honor courses,’ which 
are arranged to meet individual needs. 

Those who have already done some resident work 
of college grade in college or normal school find here 
an opportunity to go on and complete the work for 
the first degree; and this degree will be recognized 
by Chicago University, and the holder will be ad- 
mitted to that institution with the standing of a col- 
lege graduate. This being the case, of course great 
care is exercised in conferring degrees. At the close 
of last year, only four persons had received the 
degree. The past summer probably adds a few more. 
Sixteen courses in the Correspondence College, each 
course representing four recitation periods a week of 
resident work, entitle the student to a degree. Work 
already done in college or normal school may be ac- 
cepted on sufficient evidence of its thoroughness for 
twelve of these courses, but the degree is not conferred 
without at least four correspondence courses. 

For those whose previous study has not quite fitted 
them to take work of real college grade, there are 
preparatory courses under the same instructors, and 
these preparatory courses are an invaluable aid to 
high school teachers. They are of the very highest 
quality, and, of course, “abreast of the times” ; while 
their suggestions as to the best methods of study are 
the best possible suggestions how to teach. For nor- 
mal graduates, or for those who have not had normal 
training, these preparatory courses constitute a pro- 
fessional course of the highest order. 

The formation of classes for study is encouraged 
by the college. The work in the English department, 
while it requires independent; individual study, has 
a recreative element in addition, not found in some 
other subjects to the same degree, and is especially 
enjoyable as classwork. Courses in “Shakespeare,” 
“The Novel,” etc., need only to be mentioned, the 
titles suggest their possibilities. 

One is not obliged to enter for more than one course 
at a time; and many carry one’or more courses, from 
purely scholarly motives and with true scholarly re- 
sults, who have already received their degree, or who 
do not purpose taking one. 

John I. Daniels, Ph.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
executive secretary, and issues circulars of the courses 


offered. 








THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY. 





BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S. 


As the successor to Spain, Venezuela claimed and 
held a territory along the Caribbean coast as far east 
as the banks of the Essiquibo river. This boundary 
was recognized by the treaty of Miinster, made in 
1648 between Spain and Holland. It was recognized 
as an undisputed boundary in all negotiations between 
Spain and Holland, and as late as 1836 by the British 
diplomatic agent at Caracas. In 1841 a British court 
acknowledged Venezuela’s undisputed authority over 
the basin of the Moruco river, and in 1874 it was 


officially recognized by the authorities of British 
Guiana, 

The claim of Great Britain rests on the fact that, 
in 1657, the Dutch built two forts on the Pomaron 
river, thereby showing that they claimed that terri- 
tory; and by a treaty made sometime about 1800 
between Great Britain and the Indians, by the pro- 
visions of which the former agreed to resist the 
encroachments of the whites upon the territory of the 
latter. 

No claim was made until 1840, when Great Britain 
declared her ownership to everything as far west as 
the delta of the Orinoco. Four years afterwards she 
receded from this claim and agreed to a boundary a 
few miles west of the Pomaron river. In 1881 she 
extended this claim te a point about one and one-half 
leagues west of the Moruco river. In 1886 the claim 
was extended westward to the Guiana river; and in 
1890 to the Amacuro river at its junction with the 
delta of the Orinoco. In 1893, after the Caratal goid 
mines at the head of the Cuyuni river had developed 
to their present magnitude, Great Britain put forth a 
sudden and unexpected claim to not only the entire 
watershed of the Essiquibo, but to the entire region 
of the gold fields. This area, by the way, extends be- 
yond the watershed of the Essiquibo into that of the 
Orinoco. The area that Great Britain claims, but is 
willing to arbitrate, is not far from four thousand 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 





Wuar Americans have specially served their coun- 
try in England? In France? 

Tue history of the telephone is more interesting 
and more historic than much of the matter upon 
which time isspent. It is more true of the telegraph. 

Do not allow the greatest common divisor to be a 
bugbear. Do not teach or practice it by itself, but 
use it in finding the common denominator of fractions. 
Taken by itself, it is meaningless to the child and of 
slight value in any way. 

CANCELLATION is one of the best short cuts in 
number work, and one of the most sensible. It 
should be utilized on every occasion, but it should 
never be allowed until the longer process has been 
used sufficiently for the abbreviation to be appreci- 


ated as such. 





Cheep 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


What is second-class mail matter ? 

Is the letter ~ ever silent ? 

Why does a cow move her head away from her 
when she eats grass ? 
Name some words in which ¢ has the sound of z. 
Name some words in which ¢ has the sound of k. 
Name some words in which g is like /. 
Write some words in which there isa silent e; 
silent p; a silent ¢. 
How young may a horse be harnessed ? 
At what age is a horse old ‘ 


> 
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LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
(I1.) 
BY SARAH M. HOBSON, M. D. 

[ To the teacher. Do not fail to improve every oppor- 
tunity to remind the pupil that these experiments are but a 
beginning in the laboratory work in physiology; that there 
are large fields to explore in each subject. Let them see 
larger text-books; refer them to magazine articles on foods, 
photography of locomotion and nervous action. Much of 
the annoying self-conceit of young students is due,] believe, 
to the fact, that somehow they get through school with the 
idea, when a text-book is laid aside, the subject is finished. ] 





DIGESTION. 

{Experiments XXI.~XXVI. are to be assigned for home work. } 
XXI. Apparatus: Hand mirror, notebook, 
text-book with illustration of mouth, nasal passages, 
and pharynx, face turned toward a good light. 
Practice depressing the base of the tongue and in- 








THE DISPUTED BOUNDARY BETWEEN BRITISH GUIANA AND VENEZUELA, 


square miles. The area west of the Essiquibo that 
she claims, nolens volens, and refuses to submit to 
arbitration, is about as much more. The latter area is 
separated from the former by a line surveyed by En- 
gineer Schomburgk, and this line is charted on most 
maps as the boundary at the present time. The line 
surveyed by Schomburgk was considered an encroach- 
ment on Venezuelan rights, and by virtue of a prompt 
demand on the part of Venezuela, the British authori- 
ties disclaimed any assumption of possession and 
removed all posts and monuments erected by Schom- 
burgk. In the past thirty years, however, there has 
been a steady encroachment upon the territory be- 
tween the Essiquibo, until within the past few years, 
when not only the territory between the Essiquibo 
and the Schomburgk line was claimed, but all the 
territory in which the Caratal and Yuruari gold fields 
are situated. 

In 1836 the British government asked permission 
of Venezuela to build a lighthouse at Point Barima, at 
the mouth of the Orinoco. The asserted ownership of 
this same territory at the present time, therefore, is 
significant. It means that sooner or later Great 
Britain shall control the navigation of the Orinoco, a 
river that penetrates almost every part of Venezuela, 
extends to within sixty miles of Bogota, and is doubly 
connected with the Amazon by a navigable channel. 

Under the circumstances, it would seem that here is 
a righteous opportunity to apply the Monroe doctrine. 

In view of the fact that the Dutch built two forts 
on the Pomaron river, a Venezuelan envoy to England 
was empowered to concede to Great Britain the terri- 
tory west of the Essiquibo to the line shown on the 
map. ‘This line is a few miles west of the fifty-ninth 
meridian, 


haling until all the parts are easily seen. 

Note the boundaries of the mouth, lips, teeth, gums, 
inner side of cheeks, tongue, hard palate, soft palate, 
two small muscular folds on either side, extending 
from the sides of tie soft palate to the sides of the 
base of the tongue (the pillars of the fauces ), a small 
oval body on either side between the pillars of the 
fauces ( the tonsil ), also a cavity behind the soft palate 
( the pharynx). 

Make a sketch of the posterior 
boundaries marking the soft palate, 
the line of the base of the tongue, ¢ 
pillars of the fauces and tonsils. . 

XXII. Inhale through the nostrils; then through 
the mouth. Reeall the act of drinking water ; both 
air and water pass through the pharynx, the air to 
the lungs, the water to the stomach. Close lips and 
nostrils, swallow. Note the connection of the ears 
with pharynx (by way of the eustachian tube ). 
Find the eustachian tube in the text-book illustration 
of the pharynx, also in illustrations of the ear. 
Enumerate the openings from the pharynx: (1) 
mouth, (2) larynx, (3) gullet, (4, 5) nasal passages, 
(6, 7) eustachian tubes. 

Write a paragraph defining and describing the 


Aart) se 





pharynx. 

XXIII. Apparatus: In addition to that of the pre- 
ceding experiments, two or three teeth, which may be 
procured from a dentist. Break one to show the 
structure. 

With the hand mirror, study the teeth in the mouth 
until names and€position are familiar,fcomparing them 
with the text-book illustrations. 
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Draw the specimens assigned, naming;them, whether 
incisor, canine, bicuspid, or molar. Draw a section, 
marking the crown, root, enamel, dentine, pulp. 

XXIV. Mastication: Mlustrate the process by eat- 
ing a crust of bread. 

a. Does the upper jaw move ? With fingers pressed 
lightly on the temples and cheeks, observe the con- 
b. Is there any other than the 
up and down movement ? Do the incisors meet 
edge to edge, or overlap? d. When the incisors 
meet, what is the relative position of the upper and 
e. How are the incisors adapted for 


traction of muscles. 


lower molars ? 
cutting ? the molars, for grinding ? 

XXV. Deglutition: With fingers on the larynx, 
observe the muscular action and movement of the 
larynx in swallowing. 

a. When the food is ready to be swallowed, what 
aid is given by the tongue? +. When does the bolus 
pass beyond voluntary control? ¢. Into which pas- 
sage does it pass from the pharynx ? d. What is the 
result when a particle goes astray into the larynx ? 
e. There are three stages in deglutition: the passage 
of food (1) through the mouth,(2) through the 
pharynx, (3) through the esophagus. Which should 
be slow ? Which must be rapid? Why ? 

Jf. Watch the neck of a horse as he drinks. 
the motion. 

XXVI. Try to swallow a piece of dry cracker. 
Chew the cracker several seconds. 

a. How does the saliva and mastication aid deglu- 
tition? %. Does the cracker become sweeter? . 
Where does the saliva come from? [ Find answer 
from the text-book. | 

Note two uses of the saliva: (1) To moisten the 
food; (2) to change starchy food to a kind of sugar: 

d. What exorbitant task does the habitual gum- 
chewer levy on his salivary glands ? 


Describe 
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READING FOR TEACHERS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


LITERARY. 


Longfellow’s complete poetical works. 

Holmes’ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Holmes’ Professor at the Breakfast Table. 

Catheart’s Literary Reader. 

Development of English Literature. 2 vols. (Welsh.) 

Julius Cesar, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, King Lear, and 
such other selections from Shakespeare as one may have time to 
study critically. 

Selections from Bacon’s essays. 

A New Library of Poetry. 3 vols. (Bryant.) 

The Poets and Poetry of England. (R. W. Griswold. ) 

Cary’s poems. 

Scott’s complete poetical works. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Heart of Oak Books. 5 vols. ( Norton.) 

HISTORICAL. 


The History of Civilization in England. 2 vols. (Buckle.) 
Lecky’s History of European Morals. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization. 

Life of Lady Jane Grey. ( Bartlett.) 

History of Cleopatra. ( Jacob Abbot. ) 


sa ‘+ Peter the Great. “ 

_ ‘* Pyrrhus. " 

ee ** Genghis Khan. es 

se ‘* Madame Roland. (John 8S. C. Abbot.) 
_ ‘* Louis Philippe. + ws 


“ce “ce 


aS ‘“ Henry IV. 

History of German Literature. 2 vols. ( Scherer.) 

The American Government. ( Hinsdale.) 

Outlines of Universal History. (George P. Fisher.) 

Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical. ( Quackenbos.) 

Beacon Lights of History. 7 vols. ( Lord.) 

(a) The Story of Liberty; (4) Old Times in the Colonies ; 
(¢) The Boys of ‘76; (d) Building the Nation. (Charles 
C. Coffin.) 

tibbon’s Roman Empire. 5 vols. ( Milman.) 

Collier’s History of English Literature. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. (Johonnot.) 

Art of School Management. ( Baldwin.) 

Mental Science and Culture. ( Brooks.) 

The Cognitive Powers. ( McCosh.) 

The German Psychology of To-day. ( Ribot.) 

Lindner’s Empirical Psychology. (DeGarmo. ) 

The Evolution of English Criticism. ( Wylie.) 

Lecturers on Teaching. ( Fitch.) 

American Education. ( Mansfield.) 

Elements of International Law. ( Halleck.) 


The Teacher. (Jacob Abbott.) 
Teaching and Teachers. ( Trumbull.) 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. ( Page.) 
Essays on Educational Reformers. ( Quick.) 
Methods of Teaching. ( Sweet.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Higher Ministry of Nature. ( Leifchild.) 
Professor Drummond’s Addresses. 
Natural Theology. ( Valentine.) 
Schools afd Schoolmasters, and David Copperfield. 
Religion and Science. ( LeConte.) 
The Grounds of Theistic und Christian Belief. ( Fisher.) 
President Garfield and Education. ( Hinsdale.) 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Essays and Poems. 3 vols. 
Hand-book of Art Culture. ( Platt.) 
Isms Old and New. ( Lorimer.) 
Weaver’s Works for the Young. 
The Dialogues of Plato. 5 vols. ( Jowett.) 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
Don Quixote. (Cervantes. ) 
Scott’s Abbot. 


The Nation. ( Mulford.) 
— Missouri School Journal. 
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CHILD STUDY. 


BY DANIEL- PUTNAM, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


CONCERNING RECITING. 

1. How large a proportion of the members of your classes 
have good habits of reciting when they enter ? 

2. What are the most obvious fauits ? 

3. To what cause or causes do you especially attribute these 
faults ? 

4. Are these faults more observable in students coming from 
some schools than in students from other schools ? 

5. Have graduates of high schools, as a rule, better habits of 
reciting than other students ? 

6. Have any students a habit of repeating the words of the 
text-book, or other words, without apparently giving attention 
to the meaning of the language ? If so, to what do you attribute 
the habit ? 

7. How large a proportion of the members of your classes 
have the habit of answering one question when another is put ? 

&. Judging from your own observation, state (a) the relative 
advantages of the topical and the questioning method of 
reciting. (4) Does the topical method cultivate the verbal 
rather than the rational memory ? (c) Would you advise a 
combination of the two methods ? 

9. What means have you found most effective for correcting 
faulty methods of reciting ? 

10. Do the members of your classes generally show by their 
work in the recitation the cultivation of rational memory ? 
How large a proportion ? 

11. (a) Do you observe in some students a marked deficiency 
in the power of forming clear mental pictures or concepts ? 
(4) If so, is the deficiency due to an original mental defect, or 
has it been caused by faulty training in school or elsewhere ? 
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A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 


BY MINNA C. DENTON. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

[Scenes may be omitted, or costumes may be less elaborate, in case 

of meagre resources. | 
Scene I. 

Curtain is raised to reveal the mother of Washington rocking 
a high, old-fashioned cradle, and softly humming a simple lul- 
laby. She wears a plain, dark dress, with very full skirt and 
hoops, white cap, broad white kerchief over her shoulders, hair 
dressed very high and powdered. As the curtain rises, a pupil 
(not in costume) comes forward and recites :— 

See the mother lowly bending 
O’er the cradle, as she rocks, 


Pausing now and then, so tender, 
To push back the tangled locks. 


O’er her humble household duties, 
Busy as the day is long, - 
Yet the gentle music hear I,— 
’Tis the crooning of her song. 
[The mother here raises her voice a little, so that the words 
of her song are heard for two or three lines. ] 


Blessed matron! As thou bendest, 
In a mother’s humblest scope, 
Dreams’t thou not that once thy infant 
Shall become a nation’s hope. 


[The mother follows the motions indicated in the recitation. 
A large doll, or a real child, may be lifted out of the cradle. | 
[ Curtain falls. | 
Scene II. 
A small boy comes before the curtain and recites : — 


When General Washington was young, 
About as big as I, 

He never would permit his tongue 
To tell a willful lie. 


Once, when he cut his father’s tree, 
He owned it to his face ; 

And then his father ardently 
Clasped him in his embrace. 


He told his son it pleased him more 
To find him own the truth, 

Than if his tree were bending o’er 
With ripe and golden fruit. 


Curtain rises at the close of recitation, showing the lad 
George Washington, dressed in large, three-cornered hat, long 
coat, knee trousers, and high boots; carrying a hatchet, which 
he holds up in one hand. Opposite him stands his irate parent, 
dressed in wig, three-cornered hat, long waistcoat, long-tailed 
coat, knee breeches, high boots. (Wig may be made of cotton 
batting, or untwisted strands of a rope, sewed over foundation 
strip of cloth; tied at back with black ribbon.) Father stands 
with hand raised in a threatening attitude. Curtain falls almost 
instantly, and rises again as quickly, revealing George in his 


father’s arms. [ Curtain falls. | 


Scene III. ° 

Curtain rises. Squatting on their feet, or on low blocks of 
wood, are six (or more) boys (or girls, if there is trouble about 
wigs of long hair), dressed as Indians. The faces are darkened 
with red pencil or crayon; they wear flowing black hair, con- 
taining high white feathers, red blankets, beads, moccasins, 
and knives or hatchets; all are smoking pipes. Opposite sit 
George Washington and one or two companions, dressed in 
three-cornered hats, short wigs, long-tailed coats, closely but- 
toned and adorned in military style with gilt braid and byttons, 
high boots, and wearing swords (made of thin wood or stiff 
paper, covered with tinfoil). Washington holds papers. They 
sit quietly during reading by a pupil of the following :— 

‘When George Washington was but twenty-one years old, he 
was selected to take a very important message through the Indian 
country. He found the Indians hard to deal with, they were 
so slow. They sat and smoked and thought a long time before 
they would answer his questions. But he made friends of 
them, as he did of their white brothers, and they learned to 
trust his sword in war and his word in peace.” 

[ Curtain falls. | 
Scene IV. 

Announcement before the curtain: ‘‘ We will now listen to a 
speech delivered by Patrick Henry before the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, of which he and George Washington were mem- 
bers.” 

Curtain rises. Virginia House of Burgesses, consisting of 
twelve (or more, if possible) members. The speaker of the 
house sits at a desk facing them. Costumes are very similar to 
that in Scene II., but varied. Some wear low shoes; some 
dark stockings, some light; some have buckles on the shoes, or 
at the knee of the trousers; some wear ruffled shirt fronts; 
some have long wigs, some short. A few may dress in military 
costume. 

Patrick Henry comes forward, and delivers the whole or a part 
of the well-known address, ‘‘ Liberty or Death.” (This may 
be found in Appleton’s Fifth Reader.) 

Curtain falls at close, amid signs of approval and disapproval 
from different members. 

ScENE V. 

Winter at Valley Forge. Sheets stretched on side and back 
of stage to represent the tent walls; soldiers in tattered gar- 
ments of every kind stand, sit, and lie about. Some are bare- 
foot; many have head, arms, or feet tied in bandages. In the 
midst of them sits Washington, his head resting on his hand, 
as if in deep perplexity; dressed in shabby-looking military 
garments. 

Reading by child: ‘‘ That winter at Valley Forge! Ah, what 
a time of trial was that! When the dark cloud of despair 
seemed to have settled over the American army; when success 
seemed impossible, and bitter, humiliating defeat very near; 
when the crusts which had fed the soldiers became too few for 
the hungry mouths, and the rags which covered them refused 
longer to hide the shivering bodies; when the march of the 
army might be traced by the footprints of blood upon the 
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frozen snow; when many a poor fellow’s courage forsook him 
at last, and he thanked God with his last feeble breath for 
God’s one mercy left for him,— death; in the midst of scenes 
like these was the great heart of Washington almost broken. 
Yet out of even this dark night a better day dawned at last.” 

As the reading closes, a chorus of children, a part or all of 
them in costume, comes rushing upon the stage, singing, as 
they come, ‘‘Onward to Victory” (or some thrilling battle 
song). The soldiers leap to their feet, and join enthusiastically 
in the song. [ Curtain falls. | 

Scene VI. 

Surrender of Cornwallis. (Announcement before curtain.) 
A double line of American soldiers, and behind them and near 
them a crowd of ragged fellows, citizens, women in their sun- 
bonnets, and children. Soldiers dressed in long-skirted blue 
coats, with straps of buff passing over shoulders and crossed 
before and behind, to which are fastened knapsacks; three- 
cornered hats; all bear bayonets (tinfoil manufacture), holding 
them very upright. Just in front of them stand Washington 
and his major-general. Washington is dressed in blue suit, 
with epaulets of gilt braid and trimmed with braid, disposed in 
-horizontal lines across the front, brass buttons, a gilt star on 
the turned-down corner of the high coat collar, high white 
linen stock about the neck, flowing wig, sword, boots. Major- 
general wears much the same costume, but less conspicuously 
trimmed; short wig. 

Enter a line of British soldiers, dressed in bright red coats 
(both blue and red coats may consist of any old garment, tem- 
porarily covered with bright calico), white belts, white straps 
high, pointed, brimless black 
Leader wears plume in his 


over shoulders, crossed in front; 
caps or helmets; swords in hands. 
cap, epaulets, and braid across the front, instead of the white 
straps. As the line approaches Washington, all remove caps: 
each lays his weapon at the feet of the American major-general, 
as he passes, and the line forms at the opposite end of the 
stage. During this scene the following recitation is rendered :— 
Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies ; 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 

When the recitation is finished, American soldiers and crowd 
join in singing the first verse of ‘‘ America.” 

[ Curtain falls. | 
VII. 
Inauguration. (Announcement. ) Washington, dressed in dark 
in front, vest cut very 


ScENE 


brown suit, coat with long tails, open 
long, trousers with silver buckles at the knee, white stockings, 
low shoes with buckles, white frilled shirt front, high white 
stock, white lace frills long white powdered wig. 
Opposite stands the chancellor, dressed in wig and flowing 
black gown. In his hand he holds a cushion, on which rests a 
Bible. Washington repeats oath of office: ‘‘I do solemnly 
affirm that I will faithfully execute the office of the president of 
the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the constitution of the United States.” 

| Curtain falls. 


at wrist, 


Vill. 


Washington, same costume as last; La Fayette, 
dark wig, white or light vest, white satin tie hanging out, dark 
stockings, trousers with long row of buttons up the seam, other- 
wise dressed much like Washington. Martha Washington, 
seated by a table, knitting; hoops, very full skirt, dress low 
over shoulders and filled out with white kerchief crossed in 
front, sleeves tight to elbow, where great white muslin frills 
(undersleeves) hang out, hair dressed very high, powdered, 
lace cap. Nelly Custis, seated at spinet (toy piano will do) ; 
skirt and sleeves same as Mrs. Washington’s, neck and shoul- 
ders bare, hair parted in middle, brought down over ears, 
dressed low on the neck, with ringlets hanging from below the 
knot. 

Reading by pupil: ‘‘ At last the noble ship has come safe into 
the pleasant harbor. Gaze now upon this lovely scene: Wash- 
ington, his past filled with the triumphs of war and of statesman- 
ship, best beloved of his countrymen; enjoying the quiet of his 
own home, made beautiful by a queenly wife and a lovely 
daughter; near him the faithful friend who has been his com- 
panion and aid in the most troublous times of his life, the Mar- 
Faithful to the utmost, surely the deserved 


ScENE 
wearing 


quis de La Fayette. 
reward is now his.’’ 
Scene IX. 

Farewell address. (Announcement.) The following extract 
is taken from the real farewell address of Washington.) Cur- 
tain rises. Washington, same costume, with addition of eye- 
glasses and cane, reads: ‘‘ In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope 
they will make the strong and lasting impression I could wish. 
But if I may even flatter myself that they may be productive 
of some partial benefit, some occasional good, this hope will be 
a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, by which 
they have been dictated. Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men and 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought 
*Tis substantially true, that virtue 
Who 


citizens. 
to respect and cherish them 
or morality is a necessary spring ofjpopular government. 


that is a friend to free government can look with indifference 
upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

‘* Relying on your kindness in this asin other things, I antici- 
pate with pleasing expectation that retreat in the midst of my 
fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government, — the ever favorite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers.” 

[ Curtain Falls. | 
Scene X. 

( Announcement. ) ‘‘ We are now about to have the honor of 
unveiling a statue which has just been erected in memory of 
Washington. The Hon. Rufus Choate will deliver the oration 
of the occasion.” 

Curtain rises, showing a screen which conceals the monu- 
ment, and Rufus Choate standing in front of it, dressed in law- 
yer’s wig and gown. He delivers the well-known oration, ‘‘The 
Birthday of Washington.” (This may be found in Appleton’s 
Fourth Reader.) As he finishes, the screen is drawn aside, 
and the figure of Washington is disclosed, dressed in the regu- 
lation suit, except that everything is in white, to represent 
marble. The face is whitened with thickly spread powder, or 
flour, the eyes are closed, the wig is covered with cotton batting. 
The pedestal, also is covered in white. Red lights may be used 
with great advantage. Aftera moment of exposure, the curtain 

falls. 

The entertainment closes with 
characters grouped about statue. 


tableaux of the principal 


ee 


GENERAL HISTORY. — 


BARRETT. 


TOPICS IN (1V.) 


BY E. W. 
THE 
Preliminary discussions : — 
Difficulty of fixing exact dates. 
The ‘** Dark Ages, 
for the great Revival. 
Active thought and intelligence shown in the founding of : — 


RENAISSANCE. 


Laurentian at Florence, 
one in Hungary. 


{ Lyons (1300), 
ta ambridge ( 1302 ), 
Univer- | Prague (8 
j ‘ | Vienna (1365), 
| Heidelberg (1386). 
{ the Vatican, 
Imperial of Paris, 
bra. | 1 
= ' Vienna, 
" 
( 


{| active everywhere, 
assert rights, 
serfdom, 


revolt against < taxation, 





“ | oppression, 
= { France, 
Ss 4 | Germany, 
8 in | Switzerland { William Tell, 
a, | England j Wat Tyler, 
| | Jack Straw, 
guilds, 
| form ; codperativ e associations, 


organizations or “ unions. 
{ widespread, 
| the French and English, 
Nationa/ | the Italian and French, 
contests: | German, French, and Spanish, 
| gunpowder used, 
| feudal system disappears. 
According to historical epoch makers, 
cedes the Renaissance, but no dividing line can be drawn. The 
great Revival did not burst upon the world abruptly. It had its 
preparatory and assimilative stages, scholastic learning, not 
ignorance, abounded for centuries, and welcomed Italian cul- 
ture and Italian influences when they came. England felt the 
new influence the most strongly. Politics, literature, and art 
advanced rapidly. 
{ meaning of term, 
appears first in Italy, 
effect on architecture, 


the above period pre- 


Asa j; : 
_ 1 on literature, 
whole : / —" 
old manuscripts studied, 
activity in all directions, 


| the printing-press. 
nautical instruments, 
compass, 
aroused by Eastern wealth, 
water route to India sought, 
Africa circumnavigated, ; 
{ colonizes eastern Africa, 
| India, 
| Brazil, 
| becomes powerful, 
Columbus and the New World, 
All Europe awakened, 
{ Henry Hudson, 
Holland ) New York. 
{ the Cabots, 
| Atlantic coast, 
Canada, 
the Jesuits, 
Cartier, 
{ South America, 
| Central America, 
} Florida, 
noted explorers, 
| Magellan sails round the world. 
{ leaves the Mediterranean (Venice), 


| inventions 


~ 


Portugal 





} discoveries - 


arly signs: 


7 


England 


France 


E 


Spain 





Com- | Portugal leads in Eastern trade, 
merce ; Spain’s great importance, 
| activity seen everywhere. 
( ancient forms revived, 
Arché | Roman arch, 
ae» { Greek pillar, 
combined with Oriental types, 


’s built. 





St. Peter 


” a period of preparation and accumulation 


revived through Greek studies, 
| painting and sculpture, 
E + religious subjects, 
| ancient principles observed, 
| Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
classical influence, 
Greek and Latin poetry, 
new philosophy, 
natural science, 
{ Tasso, 


Ly 
= | Italy leads - : 
3 | xf | Ariosto, 
~ | ‘ : ‘ 
= | Spain (Cervantes), 
~ . » 
S | Southern France, a great centre, 
3 { Bacon, 
| Sperser, 
England / Jonson, 
Shakespeare, 
[ | drama and essay. 


This period was stirred with religious feeling. Some phase 
of the Reformation, as it relates to the Renaissance, may be 
discussed, if thought best. It is a difficult subject to deal with 
in our common schools. Historians speak of it from their own 
standpoints, but teachers must rise above this and treat it 
broadly, as an historical event, without expressing personal 
opinions or prejudices. 


Class in Mathematice. 


SOLUTIONS. 


32. Given the base, altitude, and difference of the base 
angles of a triangle, to construct the triangle. 
E. PenperGcrast, Newnan, Ga. 











2c, and 


N, by 
F E parallel to 
making angle 
Draw BH | to OB 
Draw HD | O Hand equal to c. 
describe the 


Denote the altitude, A B, by h; the base S 
let A be its middle point. Through B draw 
SN. Draw B Oto meet S N produced, in O, 
F B O equal to the given difference. 
and equaltoh. Join O 1. 
Join O D. With O as acentre and radius O D, 
are D Reutting F Lin Lk. Join LS and LN. Then LSN 
is the required triangle. For, draw the | Z X, and through P 


draw NM. Join M Sand OL. From the symmetry of the 
figure VL NSMB=BL=AKand MS= NUL. Also 
ZLBMG=L/7NLM= /GS8S 0; and since / MBG= 


ZGOS, the triangles WM BG and G@ O S are similar. 


V9 A)t+ 2h? 4+ ct (1); 


OD=O0L 


IA+AKo= MC L)?— ht 


+ ct 


OA+A wi, el wit ht 


(O A)? + h? t4 g—¢ A (8); 


_ 
Again, NK =c—AK=c+0OA— io. 4? 24h? + 2 ( 4); 


Pm 


and (NL)? = (KN)? +h? (5); 
*. (NL) (« + 0A (0 A)? +h? + ay" 4 h? (6): j 
wo. (ND)? «28+ 2c*0OA42 (0 A)?—2(¢+ OA) 





60.4)? + We et + 2H (7); 
“ (NL) = 2((o A)? +h? +c? — (e+ 0 A) 


(0 - A +h? terte-O 4) 


2. (NL)? = 2 A)? + h? + c?— 04) 
(y' O A)? +h? + c? - °) (9). 


Therefore, substituting in (9) from (2) and (3), 
(NL)? =2AK(OA+AK—ce (10); 
but JA+AK—c=MB+OS, and2AK=L UM, 
and NL=MS=MG + GS 


hence, from (10), 


OA+A =< NL (11): 
NL . - ed a 
MB+OS_ WNL (12); 
MC+ GS VL 
but MB= OS (18): 
MG GS 
»§ MB¢OS . MB NL (14). 
MG+GS8S MG ML 
Hence, the triangles B M G and L M WN are similar, and 


"M equals the difference of the base 


therefore the angle 1 A 
VY B G. 


angles of the triangle 1 S N, since it equals the angle 
The triangle NV M S also answers to all the conditions. 
L. M. STEVENS. 


[We are glad to give space to the above solution, as this 
problem has been pronounced impossible by elementary geom- 


We regret the delay in presenting it, but it was through 


etry. 
Ep. | 


an oversight that it did not appear six months ago. 
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You cannot teach in 1896 on last year’s ideas. 


Tacr cannot be overestimated. In ean be eulti- 
vated, 


Tue teacher must exercise authority, but not in an 
autocratic spirit. 

Many of the states held their annual state meet- 
ings last week, and all with elaborate programmes. 


“ BesipE THe Bonnie Brier Busu” has already 


sold 125,000 copies, and its mission has hardly begun. 
INVENTIONS, industries, and literature have quite 
as much to do with fashioning history as politics and 
war. 
No teacher ought to be expected to visit parents 
until he is invited. 
try parish. 


The school district is not a coun- 


Be not discouraged. There are many things to 
discourage, but there are some things to encourage. 


Look for the latter. 


BETHLEHEM, in July, 1896, is the decision for the 
American Institute of Instruction, and a grand good 
time is in store for all teachers. 

CLAssics in literature are to be taught much earlier 
than of old, but many things in grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic come later than formerly. 


UNFORTUNATE is the teacher, preacher, statesman, 
or any other public servant who overestimates him- 
self. It is equally a mistake to underestimate one- 
self. It is high professional art to respect self and 
to respect other selves. 


Tue first summer school in the United States was 
at Penikese island in 1869, but this was alone til] 
1874, when Dr. Vincent started the Chautauqua 
movement. Last year there were 169 schools of suf- 
ficient importance to be recognized by the govern- 
ment statistician, 


WHY BUFFALO? 


The N. E A. will probably meet in Buffalo July 
7-9, 1896. The first choice of the executive com- 
mittee, all things considered, was Boston, and this 
city was ready with the most hearty invitation. 
The state authorities were ready with a royal wel- 
come. The school board of Boston voted unanimously 
to extend the hospitalities of the city, and asked the 
city council for $5,000, with which to do its part well. 
The American Institute of Instruction signified its 
readiness to suspend its meeting, as in the World’s 
Fair year, and in every way contribute to the success 
of the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. The Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters, the Conference of Educational 
Workers, the Twentieth Century Club, and all other 
associations were ready to do more than was ever 
done for any visitors to Boston. 

All this came to naught because the railroad associ- 
ation and the officers of the N. E. A. did not agree. 
The east- 
not happy 


It is of no account which was to blame. 
ern and western lines of railroad were 
over the outcome of the Endeavor meeting. Each 
end of the line proved conclusively that the other was 
at fanlt, and the conditions were not favorable for se- 
curing terms for this year. The best that the New 
England roads would do was: — 

1. Certificate plan. 

2. One fare round trip plus the $2.00 for the association, 
tickets good returning to leave Boston for three days after 
adjournment. 

3. Tickets good returning up to August 31 by the payment of 
one-third of one fare, out of which the roads would pay the 
£2.00 to the association. 

The roads thought this ought to be acceptable to 
the association, and would concede no more. They 
claimed that one fare would be easily arranged west 
of Chicago. The officers of the N. E. A. would not 
recede from their demand for one fare, tickets good 
to August 31. Hence, the transfer to Buffalo. There 
will be a difference of opinion regarding the wisdom 
of the officers, but the general judgment will be that 
they could not wisely yield their point under any 
conditions. The roads may as well know once and 
forever that the association will never go anywhere 
where it is not wanted enough for the roads to make 
the uniform concession. It will probably never come 
to Boston under such demands, but this is a large 
country, and there are other places. The N. E. A. is 
by far the most valuable body for any city in the land 
to have visit it, and Boston must consent to be un- 
blessed by its visitation, because its popularity as a 
summer resort makes dt unwise (in the eyes of the 
roads) to open its gates to half-fare passengers and 
keep them open returning till August 31. 





WOMEN TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The Boston board of education has had under con- 
sideration the question of adjusting salaries. Some 
years ago the salaries were scaled down on the plea 
of hard times. Times soon changed, and the incomes 
of lawyers, physicians, dentists, journalists, mer- 
chants, and laborers boomed, but the salaries of 
teachers remained unchanged. At last the injustice 
of this was appreciated by the salary committee. 
The sentiment of the board was tending that way, 
but even these men were slow to acknowledge what 
they felt was just. The great mass of people were, 
however, not easily reached, and with the crying need 
of more school buildings and the enormous sum total 
of the school expense, only a beginning could be made, 
and the salary committee recommended an adjust« 
ment of the salaries of the principals, men and women, 
—it affected many men and few women,—by which a 
slight ultimate increase would be secured. This 
would easily have been voted, but for the unexpected 
injection of the question of “wrong to the women 
teachers.” here was no possibility of the teachers, 
as a whole, receiving any advance at this time, but 
the women could easily prevent any increase for any 
men or women and they did, for the time, at least. 
Reference is not made to the women teachers, but to 


their ill advised friends. Thisjopens the whole ques- 


tion of the best interests of woman as related to her 
salary. 

Woman has suffered long from the injustice result- 
ing from prejudice, caused by the inertia of human 
nature, and it will be many years yet before she wil] 
enjoy that reign of justice which is her due. She 
found her first recognition of privilege in teaching, but 
here she will find last her financial recognition, if the 
laws of economics are not suspended in her behalf. 
Woman is naturally a teacher; she ought to love 
teaching and the school next best to motherhood and 
home; but there are many problems yet to be solved 
before she will find her throne awaiting her in the 
A severe woman teacher is unnatural; a 
The kindergarten 


schoolroom. 
woman drill- master is unreal. 
is pointing “the way” in which is to be found “ the 
truth and the life” for women in the school. The 
school must be greatly modified to adapt itself to 
woman. Hitherto woman has attempted to adapt 
herself to the school, and it has been not wholly suc- 
cessful. We did not awake to the great wrong done 
women and children alike until some cities, where 
men monopolized the wisdom (?) of school adminis- 
tration, voted that no married women should teach. 

Woman’s great need is not so much immediate 
financial advancement—she needs that—as it is a fit- 
ting of the schools to her sphere. In the mean time 
she will be the greatest gainer, as will be the children, 
by having the schools, as such, receive the highest 
recognition at the hands of the business element in 
the community. The corps of principals, able men, 
prominent in fraternities, in churches, in clubs, where 
they meet and know those who largely control public 
sentiment, and are known by these leaders, are doing 
for the schools, and will do ultimately for women 
teachers, a work that women — even when successful 
in the high sense as teachers — could not do. When 
the schools are so adapted to woman, as woman, 
she will be more valuable and will be more valued 
financially. 

Comparatively few men can do the work that man 
must do at present in the schools. It requires a 
close sifting of all eastern New England to supply 
the five or six men that Boston requires each year 
young men well educated, professionally trained, with 
early and uniformly successful experiences in large 
grammar schools. But women are crowding for 
places. The city educates and trains no men, but 
she is educating and training women,—707 in ten years, 
more than all the new appointments in the city in 
that time (664). And the foolish politician is whin- 
ing beeause an occasional woman is taken from with- 
out, claiming that crude home girls with a little 
coaching and no experience should be crowded into 
every vacancy and no places filled by women, as all 
men’s positions are filled, from the great outside field 
of successful women teachers in the suburbs. 

When women teachers are selected with the same 
care, requiring the same education, training, and ex- 
perience as men, there will be no trouble in advane- 
ing their pay as rapidly as that of men. The women 
teachers of Boston suffer from a lower standard for 
women than for men, hence the lower pay. There 
is no chance in Boston’s system to discriminate in 
pay in favor of the brilliant, experienced, successful 
woman teacher. Woman suffers financially because 
a greater wrong is done her otherwise. 





IS THERE TO BE A HIGH SCHOOL CRISIS? 


It is the unexpected that happens. The Revolu- 
tionary war was launched when Washington, Adams, 
and their associate leaders declared that the independ- 
ence of the colonies was not thought of. The Civil 
war came when peace sentiment was wellnigh uni- 
versal among the Northern leaders. Many men of 
many minds have been striving in vain to make a 
crisis in the philosophy of education, in the arrange- 
ment of studies, in the development of methods, and 
all appear to have failed, when a crisis seems to have 
been made, all unsuspectingly. 

The Committee of Ten, the Committee of Twelve, 
and the Classical and Preparatory School Association 
have been firing away with great constancy and per- 
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at the relative amount of Greek and Latin, 
science and history, German and English, without 
materially affecting anything. 
high school fever has been rising in temperature in 
all the educationally progressive states. In Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., for instance, where there were 130 pupils 


sistency 


In the mean time the 


in the high school four years ago, there are 416 now, 
aud last June 199 pupils graduated from the grammar 
schools of the city with certificates for the high 
222 entered, and ‘of the pupils who fin- 
ished the grade prior to the senior grammar school 


school, and 


class, all but four in the entire city came into the 
senior Class in September, which means that the high 
school determination is made down in the grammar 
school. This is a sample of what is going on all over 
the country, Fitchburg presents a case almost equal 
to that of Wilkesbarre, 

Until five years ago, the Brookline high school was 
practically boycotted by the rich people, of whom 
there are many in town. Members of the school board 
sent their children out of town for their preparatory 
school education, and this was not because of any dis- 
satisfaction with the teachers or with the quality of 
work. In five years the population has not materially 
changed, but the high school attendance has tripled, 
other 
and pay tuition, not because the pupils get more or 


and students come from Boston and towns 


less of Greek or Latin, the sciences or literature, but 
because they get the Brookline high school. What is 
this school? Much of it is indescribable, but it is in 
i new and, interiorly, beautiful building. It has not 
another schoolhouse in the 
It is, tirst 


cost so much as many 
‘tate, but it is a gem in its appointments. 
of all, well adapted to every educational need. It 
iis as fine an audience room as there is in New Eng- 


ind. 


mother for the boys. 


[t has an ideal gymnasium for the girls and 
The reception rooms, three in 
number, are furnished tor royalty, the Axminster 
upets being made especially for the various rooms, 
is was the furniture. The whole building is an art 
museum. Several hundred beautiful pictures, the 
yifts of private individuals, adorn the walls of all the 
halls, reception rooms, and every classroom, while 
elegant classic statuary —all private gifts — adorns 
some of the rooms, one piece having cust, it is said, 
$1,000. 
playstead of the town, with several acres that will be 


The building, centrally situated, faces the 
ever open to the pupils’ sports. On a lot adjoining 
the school grounds there is to be erected at once a 
bath and swimming house, costing $15,000, for the 
comfort and delight of the students, as well as other 
citizens. Public spirit and private benevolence has 
made of the Brookline high school an institution of 
which the rich and the poor alike are proud, in which 
music and art are enjoyed at their full, while Greek, 
Latin, sciences, mathematics, literature, and history 
are as well taught as anywhere in the country. 

What does-all this signify ? 
and grand uplift in the ideal of high school educa. 


This is, at least, a new 


It is not many years since the high school was 
Now, 


tion. 
ui luxury of the cities and wealthy towns. 
practically, every child in Massachusetts has the ad- 
vantages of a high school, and the difference between 
the high schools of town and city has been disap- 
pearing until there are scores and scores of high 
schools all over the state that give almost as good edu- 
This simply means that the poorer 
It is not in 


All 


progress comes from the advance of the more favored, 


cation as Boston. 
communities fare as well as the richer. 
human nature to permit this to remain thus. 


who soon settle down, content with the new order of 
things, until the advantage disappears by the coming 
up of the less favored, when they are spurred to ad- 
vance a second time. If Wilkesbarre and Fitchburg 
mean anything, it is that the multitude will hereafter 
If Brookline 
private benevolence and a 


remain through the h igh school course. 
means anything,-it is that 
vreater devotion of better brains in centres of wealth 
are to have high schools on a broader basis, with 
ideals, art, 
grace, and culture are to find a place with pure schol- 


nobler schools in which music, social 


arship. This means, in the end, a recasting of all 
high schools, an advance all along the line, until the 


Brookline ideals reign every where. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

PueRE is no lack of war talkin England at present, 
but it is no longer directed toward the United States. 
lhe question of the Venezuela boundary and the 
Monroe doctrine has been crowded out of sight by 
the complications growing out of Dr. Jameson’s ill- 
A flying squad- 
ron has been got ready presumably for service at the 


Starred adventure in the Transvaal. 


an experiment has been made in mobilizing 
troops; and other military and naval preparations 
have been pushed with an energy which argues a pos- 
sibility of grave consequences from the zealous friend- 
There has 


Cape; 


liness shown by Germany for the Boers. 
been an interchange of letters between Queen Vic- 
toria and Emperor William, presumably of a pacific 
character, and there is probably more belligerency in 
the press of the two countries than among those who 
are responsible for government. If the two great 
powers actually should fall out, which, happily, is 
improbable, it is not easy to see precisely how they 
would get at each other. The strength of England is 
in her navy, while that of Germany is in her mag- 
The army of the one could not be 
brought effectively into use against the navy of the 


nificent army. 
other. Besides, Germany could not send troops into 
the Transvaal without violating the sovereign rights 
of Portugal by landing them at Delagoa bay, and 
marching them across The 
most significant feature of these international com- 
She is 


Portuguese territory. 


abso- 


All the powers 


plications is the isolation of England. 
lutely without sympathy in Europe. 
distrust her about equally. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE, President Kruger of the South African 
republic has kept his head and his dignity, and has 
shown a moderation which commands high praise. 
The lives of Jameson and his fellow freebooters were 
justly forfeit; but President Kruger has turned them 
over to the authorities of the cape colony for punish- 
ment. He does not, however, treat the affair lightly. 
‘Twenty or thirty leaders in the plot for a revolution- 
ary rising at Johannesburg, to coéperate with the 
been for high 
of the “national reform 


Jameson expedition, have arrested 
treason, and the “outlanders ” 
committee”? have been required to surrender their 
arms. An indemnity of half a million pounds will be 
demanded from the British South Africa Company, 
and it the 1884, by 


which England was given rights of suzerainty over 


is intimated that convention of 
the Transvaal, so far as foreign relations are con- 
cerned, will be declared annulled. If the Transvaal 
makes that demand, and is supported by Germany, 
there is a prospect of serious trouble. 

* . * 

AurreD Austin, the new poet-laureate, has tried 
his ’prentice hand on a poem on the Jameson expedi- 
tion, of which the cable kindly furnishes us only a 
single stanza. That, however, to show 
the quality of the man who succeeds Alfred Tenny- 


Here 


will suffice 


son in the impressive, but antiquated, office. 
it is: — 
‘¢ T suppose we were wrong: were madmen; 
Still I think at the judgment-day, 
When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There will be something more to say. 
We were wrong, but we are not half sorry, 
And as one of the baffled band, 
I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand.” 

This certainly is pretty poor stuff; but it may be 
that the cable has mangled it. 

* * * 

AFFAIRS seem to be hastening to a crisis in Cuba. 
The insurgent forces continue their operations in the 
western part of the island, devastating sugar estates, 
tearing up railroad tracks, and leading the Spanish 
forces arrayed against them an extremely lively 
dance. They are not so well armed, nor are they 
nearly so numerous as the forces at the command of 
General Campos and his lieutenants; but they are 
mounted, many of them at least, and this fact and 
their acquaintance with the country enables them to 


elude pursuit. It is announced that{General Campos 


intends now to form a cordon across the island to 
prevent them from retreating to the eastern provinces, 
and that he has them practically hemmed in. This: 
may be; but the ill success which attended his cordon, 
designed to keep the rebels from crossing from the 
eastern into the western provinces, suggests a doubt 
whether the scheme will work any better from the 
other direction. Conservative readers will not attach 
too much importance to reports of victories which come 
from one side or the other; the engagements are usu- 
ally mere skirmishes, of little significance. But the 
position of the contending forces is now such that it 
seems unlikely that a decisive encounter can be long 
deferred. Both parties to the contest are affected 
somewhat by the hope of influencing public sentiment 
and public policy in the United States, the Cubans 
seeking to make good their claim to recognition as 
belligerents, while the Spanish are anxious to demon- 
strate their ability to crush the rebellion. 
* * * 

THE senate committee on finance has made its con- 
tribution to the currency muddle by reporting as a 
substitute for the house bond bill a bill for the free 
The bill provides also for coining 
the “seigniorage’’ on the silver bullion now owned 
by the government, and to make it available at once 
by issuing silver certificates against it. It further 
provides that the option of paying silver dollars or 
gold coin in redeeming greenbacks shall be solely at 
the discretion of the treasury. Little doubt is enter- 
tained that the senate will vote favorably upon this 
bill. Secretary Carlisle’s call for bids for $100,000,000 
of four per cent. bonds is in its terms a concession to 
those who have insisted that this should be a popular 


loan, rather than one negotiated through a 


coinage of silver. 


syndicate. 
The bonds are to be in denominations of $50 and 
multiples of that sum, and bids -will be received for 
smaller or larger amounts. If the bonds were offered 
to all takers at a certain fixed price, there would be 
more probability of a popular response; but it is not 
a simple matter for would-be small purchasers to 
make competing bids against banks, trust companies, 
and syndicates. Meanwhile, the gold reserve is drop- 
ping so rapidly that it may not be possible to wait 
for the expiration of the term of one month allowed 
for bids in Secretary Carlisle’s call, before disposing 
of a part at least of the bonds. ; 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Chicago has put one hundred Hammond typewriters into the 


public schools. That looks like business. 


Walter Blackburn Harte’s Fly Leaf in its second number is 
very readable. It has spice and good sense in abundance. 
Seaver’s last Boston report is one of 
He discusses many 


Superintendent E. P. 
the best issued by any city superintendent. 
school questions vigorously. 

Potter & Co., publishers, have removed to 2,127 
This is the first break away from 


John E, 
Green street, Philadelphia. 
the book centre of Philadelphia. 

Russia is making an effort to establish a school system in 
Siberia. There are already 2,522 schools, with 73,306 pupils, 
but this is for a population of 6,271,353. 

Harvard enrolls 3,600 students in its catalogue just issued. 
She will hold an examination of candidates for 1896 at Tokio, 
Japan, among other places. The faculty now numbers 366 men, 


or more than one for every ten students. 


President David Starr Jordan of Stanford University, in the 
January issue of Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, makes 
the most serious, dignified, and emphatic protest against the 
W.C. T. U. application of ‘ scientific temperance” that has 
yet appeared. 

Miss Josephine C. Locke, supervisor of drawing in Chicago, 
was introduced to the Metaphysical club of Boston, last week, 
as ‘‘ The Voice of the West.” well. At least, she 
riveted the attention of a Boston audience for a whole evening, 
by her graphic and skillful portrayal of ‘‘ The Psychic Forces 


This is 


of To-day.” 





Teachers from New England, New York, New Jere 
sey, or Pennsylvania who can go to Jacksonville, Fla., 


for the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 


February 18-20, may learn all the particulars from: 
Mr. A. E. Winship, 3 Somerset street, Boston, or Cc. we 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N." Y. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Tne Heart or Oak Books. A series of six school 
readers for all grades. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

When it comes to high art and good taste in literature, there 
is no higher authority than Professor Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard, and it is a great contribution to schoolroom culture to 
have his discriminating approval of the classics for childhood 
and youth. Had one whose authority is debatable done this 
grouping, it is highly probable that the ordinary critic of school 
text-books (the growler) would have made these books fairly 
bristle with interrogation marks. As it is, it would require a 
deal of self-esteem to array one’s self against his taste and 
judgment. The only criticism really justified would be upon 
the question of grading. It is possible that the lowest book is 
too difticnlt in the wording of some of the selections, and it is 
also possible that it is a book to be read to children, rather than 
to be read by them, and also that it is to be memorized rather 
than read; but with this the captiousness of the whole series 
practically ends. Even granting that all the ‘‘ possibles” 
should be pronounced verities, then the fact remains that the 
lowest book is the finest collection of classics for the youngest 
children that was ever gotten together. It is a perfect treasury 
of classic rhymes and jingles for little people. 

It may be that ‘‘ Rumpelstiltkins ”’ is a trifle long, irregular, 
and awkward for pronunciation for the sixth line provided for 
a child’s reading; but what of that ?—it is the rarest of the 
three classic ‘‘alphabet” rhymes. No edition of ‘Mother 
Goose” or of any other book, ancient or modern, is so com- 
plete a classic as this. 

The second book is as absolutely in the lead as a compilation 
of classic tales and nursery rhymes. It is the farthest possible 
remove from the ‘‘ graded” reader. It makes no attempt to 
study for an easy vocabulary, but it does furnish a vast amount 
of the choicest literature of its kind. 

The third book retains the prominence of the classic, and 
presents the best of fairy stories and classic tales of adven- 
ture. Now it is more apparent that the aim to develop a taste 
for good reading is to bear fruit. Whoever takes these books 
as a whole will have a fund of classic knowledge, a wealth of 





resources for classic allusion, and a means of appreciation of 


all such references, which one rarely gets even from a college 

course. 

The fourth book deals almost exclusively with British master- 
pieces in prose and poetry. The fifth follows the same general 
line, but has many more selections. This is, perhaps, the rich- 
est of all the volumes in the reproduction of the time-honored, 
but of late dishonored, gems of British literature. The sixth 
volume touches more recent writings, has a more varied array 
of brilliant selections, and is more American, as it can well be, 
as it deals with the more modern literature of both countries. 

As a whole, this series shakes off altogether the modern wor- 
ship of writing for grading, rather than for literary merit; of 
writing a reader to interest and instruct, rather than to collect 
the masterpieces from all fields. It is already delighting a 
multitude of teachers who have long desired a series of readers 
with the character of the old ‘* American First Class Book.” 
All honor to Professor Norton and his anonymous assistant, 
whose modesty will not even permit Professor Norton to thank 
him (or her) in the introduction. 

OLp Soutn Leariers oN Purtranism. Nos. 58 to 
64. Published by the directors at the Old South meeting- 
house in Boston. Price, 5 cents each. 

The wide-spread interest in history among all classes of 
students, of readers, and of people, in the history of our Ameri- 
can history ezpecially, is due in a larger proportion than is 
often realized to the missionary work which has centred in the 
Old South meeting-house at Boston during the last dozen years. 
Supported by the confidence and the never-failing liberality of 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, Mr. Edwin D. Mead has been able to 
interest no one knows how many thousands of young people in 
the beginnings of New England and of all American history. He 
has provided men to tell them about the events and the men 
that contributed so much to make this country what it is to-day. 
He did a great deal more for the permanent interest in these 
things, by inducing the young students to read the original 
letters and other documents on which so much of our knowl- 
edge of this history is based. He has prepared for distribution, 
in convenient form and at a merely nominal price, over sixty 
leaflets, each giving some portion of the sources of American 
history. 

GOLDEN GtrEs. By S8. C. Hanson. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan. 160 pp. 

In no other department is there a greater demand for new 
work than in songs for schools, Sunday schools, and social ser- 
vice. There was never a school song book, probably, from 
which the pupils learned more than one song in four; no 
church hymn book in which more than one in ten are sung, and 
of those three-fourths are old songs and hymns. As soon as a 
few new songs and hymns have been learned, the book becomes 
** old,” and a demand exists for something new. Probably this 
will never be modified, for it seems to be an element of musical 
nature as old as the art of song. Of the book of Psalms only 
ten or twelve have any popular hold on the ordinary reader; 
the other 137 are merely connecting links to make the book 
seem of good size. Whoever has a few thoroughly good songs 
or hymns that ‘will sing themselves ” is justified in getting 
together enough others that will never be sung to make a book. 

All this may seem by way of criticism; but it is not so in- 
tended, for not a little of the modern enthusiasm over school 
singing is due to the enthusiasm of authors and publishers in 
showing the special merits of star songs and helpful exercises 
of their respective books. 

Mr. Hanson’s book has its full share of delightful songs, old 
and new, upon ‘‘Home and Mother,” ‘‘Sleepy Bye Song,” 
‘‘ Jolly Fishers,” ‘‘ Beautiful River,” ‘Schoolhouse on the 
Hill,” “ Jolly Old Winter,” ‘‘Laugh Whenever You Can,” 
‘** Weeping Weather,” ‘* Merry Games at School,” ** Riding on 
the Train,” ‘‘ The Picnic,” ete. The specially attractive device 

of the book is the presentation of the staff as an old farm gate, 
over which many a pupil laughs right heartily. 
TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS FROM THE ORIGINAL 

Sources oF Eurorrean History. Published by the Depart- 

ment of History of the University of Pennsylvania. Annual 

subscription, $1.00. : . 

Encouraged and instructed by the success of the past two 
years, Mr. Munro and his associates are able to announce for 
the third volume of the ‘ Pennsylvania ‘Translations of 


Sources,” a list of subjects which will prove most useful to 
students and teachers of European history. The six numbers 
will be concerned mainly with the medieval period, beginning 
with the Fourth Crusade and ending with the Renaissance and 
the later Reformation. The witch persecutions, statistical and 
manorial documents are among the subjects to be treated. The 
numbers will appear in February, March, and April, and in 
October, November, and December. 





ALTERNATING Exectric CuRRENTS IN ELEMENTARY 
Evectro-Trcuyicat Serres. By Edwin J. Houston and A. 
E. Kennedy. New York: The W. J. Johnson Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The names of these authors is a guarantee that the informa- 
tion is accurate, the explanation reliable. The most interesting 
phase of electrical science at the present time is the alternating 
current. Unfortunately, there is well-nigh universal ignorance 
upon this subject, because the treatment has been too profound 
and technical. ‘This is practically the first popular treatise of 
this department of electrical science, the first attempt to avoid 
the need of extended electrical knowledge and higher mathe- 
matics. These authors, themselves masters of the science, so 
far as man can be the master at present, have presented so 
much of the science as can be treated for any intelligent stu- 
dent. The special subjects, those in which there is the most 
wide-spread interest, are power, electric lights, electric motors, 
multi-phased currents, and multi-phase motors. It is a service- 
able book for the school or the private student. 





Mo.LecuLes AND THE MoLtecuLaAr TuHrory or Mat- 

TER. By A. D. Risteen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This is an elaborate and yet comparatively clear presenta- 
tion of the facts upon which the latest molecular theories rest, 
and the history of the development of the latest theories from 
their predecessors. The work is scholarly, courageous, and 
vigorous. It is fully illustrated. 





CuHILHowrE Boys 1n War Time. By Sarah E. Mor- 
rison. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 382 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

‘** Chilhowee Boys in War Time” is a book that can be safely 
recommended for young people’s reading. The great practical 
lesson here taught is patriotism. Another lesson taught by 
this story is that true manhood is attained only through toil, 
self-denial, and hardship. The ‘‘ Chilhowee boys” learned 
these lessons thoroughly in the service of war, and profited by 
them when peace was proclaimed. ; 


Sones AND Song GAMES FOR LitrLeE PEOPLE. 
Arranged by M. E. Cotting. Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Company. Paper. 64 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Here are seventy-five songs and song games, every one of 
which will be as welcome to the children as to the teacher. 
Children enjoy games in school and out; they enjoy singing 
whatever is adapted to them. The child needs play and music 
as much as he enjoys them.. These contribute largely to good 
mental activity and moral fervency, as well as to physical grace 
and elasticity. Little children cannot sit long in one position, 
ought not to study and recite long at one time. The interrup- 
tions should be such as will add to, rather than subtract from, 
the effect of school exercises proper. All this is provided for 
in these seventy-five songs and song games of Miss Cotting, 
who is peculiarly adapted to the preparation of such an aid to 
teachers. She is a remarkably skillful teacher, a genius in 
supervison, as devoted to detail as to planning work for the 
school. A few of the songs are devotional; a few are devoted 
to the weather, the seasons, to various phases of nature, to the 
occupations, ete. Every teacher will be as much surprised as 
delighted that Miss Cotting has met their own specific needs so 
thoroughly. The words have childhood melody, and the music 
‘*sings easily,” as teachers say. ° 





CoérRDINATE GrometRY. By 8S. L. Loney of Cam- 
bridge, Eng. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 440 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a complete and vigorous presentation of Cartesian 
and Polar coordinates, with the emphasis placed largely. upon 
the straight line and circle. There are more than 1,100 ex- 


amples, and generally of an elementary character. They are 
carefully graded. The work begins with quadratic equations, 
and advances from that standpoint. For what it teaches, an‘ 
for what it leaves unpresented, the teacher who must depend 
largely upon the author has cause to be grateful. 





FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1880 To 184), 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 450 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Nineteenth century life in England, France, and Germany is 

of special interest to Americans at the present time, and this 
gifted author has done well to Cevote so much research ani 
talent as was required to present England and new France in 
this century of their activity. In scope, spirit, and power the 
work commends itself to those who must trust to the labors and 
judgment of others. What would the busy world do but for tly 
devotion and genius that gives in a single volume that which 
one must have of biography, incident, and history of a mighty 
people? It is more than we can do to read the best things after 
they are prepared for us, what would we do if they were not 
made ready for our hand. This is one of the books that pre- 
sents so much in such an entertaining way that even busy men 
can ill afford not to read it. 

A Housr-Boat on THE Styx. Being Some Account 
of Divers Doings of the Associated Shades. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 170 pp. 
With 23 full-page illustrations. 

The novelty of this book, with its familiar and distinguished 
characters, as they were known in real life, and are known in 
history, will attract much attention. A select body of immortal 
ghosts, organized in Hades, as Associated Shades, a club for 
mutual improvement and social benefit! In the house-boat, 
Nancy Noz, anchored close to the Hades shore of the river Styx! 
The membership of the club includes Old Adam and Noah, 
Goliath and Sampson, Jonah and Nero, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton and Washington, P. T. Barnum, Darwin and Emerson, 
Shakespeare, Burns and Homer, Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Boswell, Cassius, Demosthenes, Blackstone, Confu- 
sius, Baron Munchausen, and Dr. Johnson. Old Charon is 
the stewardand manager. Animated discussions are carried on 
at every meeting of the Shades, upon subjects in which they 
were interested in this other world; such as the origin of our 
species, the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, the comparative 
merits of the poets, cooking and sculpture, ladies’ right to a day 
atthe club. Old Noah and P. T. Barnum have a lively disput: 
about the selection of the animals taken into the ark. Barnum 
insisted that he could have made a better selection. The book 
is admirably written. The author, Bangs, has demonstrated 
that he ranks among our best humorous writers. 

Tue Corell Press of New York publishes, in a limit- 
ed edition, a most attractive little volume containing the poems 
of William Cranston Lawton, entitled ‘‘ Folia Dispersa.”’ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





TWILiGnht SToRiIEs. By Elizabeth E. Foulke. Price, 36 cents.— 
THE WISE MEN OF ANCIENT ISRAEL AND THEIR PROVERBS. By Charles 
Foster Kent. Price, $1.25. NATURE IN VERSE. Compiled by Mary 
I. Lovejoy. Price, 72 cents. STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE: 
LEssING. By Euretta A. Hoyles. Price, 48 cents. Boston: Silver, Bur 
dett, & Co. 

PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By W. W. Beman and David Eugene 
Smith. Price, $1.35. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Myrnus AND MOTHERPLAYs. By Sarah E. Wiltse. Price, $1.00 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 

METAPHORS, SIMILES, AND OTHER CHARACTERISTIC SAYINGS 01 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. Compiled by T. J. Ellinwood. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Andrew J. Graham, 

3EN’S ISABELLA. By Josephine Tyler. Price, 80 cents. Buffalo 
Charles Wells Moulton. 

ENGLISH IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. Edited by William Morton 
Payne. Price, $1.00. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

MOpDELOS PARA CARTAS. By Diéz R. de laCortina. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: R. D. Cortina, 











A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, II. 








Pitman 


OF 


system 


Phonography 


By NORMAN P. HEFFLEY, Secretary of the Faculty and Director of 
the Department of Commerce of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
PRICE, PREPAID, $1 25. 


A complete MANUuAL, arranged in progressive lessons for class use, and for self-instruction 


Based on the Pitman system, it embodies all the improvements of recent years in the manner of 
teaching the subject, and contains in a simplified and systematic form a complete explanation of all 
the principles, word-signs, and contractions required for reporting. Everything interfering with the 
easy acquisition and practical application of Phonography for Mercantile Purposes has here been 


either modified or omitted. 


All who are interested in the subject of Phonography should 


examine this New Manual. It 


will be sent, postpaid, to any 


address on receipt of price. Teachers desiring to examine it 
with a view to introduction are cordially invited to correspond 


with the publishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Also at CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





BOSTON 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, Oregon 
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Just Ready: 


The Child in Primitive Culture and Folk - Thought. 


By Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D., 


Of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 





MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND THE RACE. The Institutes of Education. 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED. COMPRISING A RATIONAL INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., By Dr. S. S. LAURIE, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton University ; Author of Handbook of Psychol- ; 4 : , 
ogy,” *‘ Elements of Psychology” ; Co-Editor of the * Psychological Review.” y Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 


Price, $2.60. Price, $1.00. 


ust Ready: 
STUDIES IN STRUCTURE AND STYLE. 


By W. T. BREWSTER, A.M., 


Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 





The work is based on seven modern English essays, and is furnished with an Introduction by Professor 
G. R. CARPENTER, also of Columbia College. 


Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. | Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. 


High School Course. By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric Advanced Course. By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
and English Composition, Columbia College. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents, ev. English Composition, Columbia College. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 222. $1.00 met. 


PLANT-BREEDING. 


By L. H. BAILEY, 


Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University ; Editor of the ** Rural Science Series,” etc. 


12mo. 293 pages. Cloth. Price, $100. 


Uniform with “ The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book.” 


CONTENTS. 


LECTURE I. The Fact and Philosophy of Variation. LECTURE IV. Borrowed Opinions, of B. Verlot, Ek. A. Carriére, and W. O. Focke, 
- II. The Philosophy of the Crossing of Plants. on Plant-Breeding. 
46 III. Specific Means by which Garden Varieties Originate. a VY. Detailed Directions for the Crossing of Plants. 


GLOSSARY. 


THE SOIL. The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book. 


ITS NATURE, RELATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES A COMPENDIUM OF USEFUL INFORMATION FOR FRUIT-GROWERS, 
st : OF MANAGEMENT. TRUCK-GARDENERS, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
By FRANKLIN H. KING, p Be y Sle eat Ota ail 
SsSO7T O » aT) iv J ne ‘ers e 
Professor of Agricultural Physics, University of Wisconsin. rofes of Horticulture in the Corne meverstcy 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp.303. Price, 75 cents. 
COMMENTS. 


Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Recast, with Many Additions. 
12mo. 302 pages. Limp Cloth, 75 Cents. 


; . ‘ ‘ ‘ This volume is the only attempt ever made in this country to c dify and conderse all the 
“The book impresses me on examination as being clear, instructive, and scattered rules, practices, recipes, figures, and tistories re'at'‘ng to horticultural practice, in its 
accurate.’ — WILLIAM ‘TRELEASE, Director The Missourt Botanical Garden, St.| broadest sense. It i- much condensed, so that its three hundred pages comprise several thousand 
; E facts, the greater part of which the busy man would never possess if he were obliged to se.rch 
Louis, Mo. 4 , ‘ ‘ ” them out in the voluminous literature of recent years. AJl the approved meth: ds of fighting in- 
“Itis a most excellent treatise, and I shall certainly use it with my classes.”’— sects and plant diseases used and discovered by all the experiment stations are set for h in shape 
E. Davenport, Agric. Exper. Station, Urbana, Lil. for instant reference This feature alone is worth the making of the book. 
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Just Ready: 


GERMAN SONGS OF TO-DAY. 


By ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph. D., 


Lecturer in German Language and Literature at the University of Glasgow, Author of ‘*‘ Von Darwin bis Nietzsche,” etc., ete. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS ADAPTED TO THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Cornelius Nepos, Hannibal, M. Porcius, Cato. Atticus. With Notes and| A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary FE. Patwiips, L.L.A. Re- 
Vocabulary for Beginners, by E. S. SHucKBuURGH, M. A., late Fellow of Em tisnil, ith an Caipethictlon, br A. Wenee, Ph; th, Peekieetr st Germen-ot he 
manuel College, Cambridge. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 115. Price, 40 cents, ”et.— 
Pitt Press Series. . 

The Heracleidae of Euripides. With Introduction, Analysis, Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by EpwarpD ANTHONY Beck, M.A., and CLINTON E. S. 
HeapiaM, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 243. Price, go cents, met. 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 127. Price, 50 cents, met. — Pitt Press Series. 


Q. Horati Flacci Carminum. Liber I. With Introduction and Notes by JAMEs | Object Lessons for Infants. Volt. I. By Vincent T. Murcue, author of 


Gow, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of god ‘Objects Lessons in Elementary Science,” “Science Readers,” etc. 12mo, 
tingham High School. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 100. Price, 50 cents. nef. — Pitt | 


Press Series. 





Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 157. Price, $1.00. 


Elementary [lensuration. By F. H. Stevens, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. pp 





Cloth. pp. 176. Price, 60 cents, met. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. - Room 23, Auditorium, CHICAGO. 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. | 
For sale by all Druggists. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Jan. 18 : Western Massachusetts Academic and 
High School Association, Springfield, Mass. 
Feb. 1: Connecticut Council of Education, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Feb. 18-20: Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical and 
School Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see Page 50.) 


High 


LOUISIANA. 


The Portiaclub of New Orleans has petitioned 
the governor to appoint women on the school 
board. 

A mid-winter summer school may seem likea 
mixing of terms, but itis entirely appropriate for 
the Catholic winter school to be held at New 
Orleans from February 20 to March 14. The 
term, summer school, has out-grown its original 
significance, and now applies to vacation 
schools, to the out-of-usual school life, whether 
it be in July or February. ‘There will be fifty 
lectures, diversified with receptions, entertain- 
ments, and conventions of editors, Sunday 
school teachers, etc. The school is to be in 
charge of Archbishop Janssens and a committee 
of laymen. Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnson 
of Baltimore will deliver a course of five lec- 
tures on ‘‘ English Literature.” Mr. Graham 
Frost, a brilliant member of the St. Louis bar, 
will deliver a course of five lectures on eco- 
nomic questions. Mr. Condi Pallen, editor of 
the Church Progress, in St. Louis, will deliver 
five lectures on ‘‘The Philosophy of Litera- 
ture.” Rev. Morgan M. Sneedy, of Altoona, 
Pa., will lecture on ‘‘ Socialism and Socialists.” 
and on ‘The Church and Wage-earners.” 
Professor Alcee Fortier of Tulane University 
will treat the people toa course of five lectures 
on ‘* Louisiana History,” beginning at the date of 
settlement and coming down to the present time. 
The course of lectures on pedagogy will be by 
Mr. Baldwin of the Christian Brothers’ training 
school, at Amawalk, N. J. 





MONTANA. 

The Montana State Teachers’ Association 
met at Anaconda December 26. With one or 
two variations, the programme as previously 
announced was carried out. Although the 
weather was unfavorable, the attendance was 
larger than ever before in the history of the 
state, the enrollment reaching 225. This may 
seem to teachers of the older states a smail 
convention; but when we consider that many 
of those attending traveled from 200 to 300 
miles, at an expense of from $40 to $50 each, 
and that there are not over 500 schools in the 
state, it must be conceded that it was a large 
convention. Where is there another state in 
the Union that can show twenty-five per cent. 
of allits teachers in attendance upon the an- 
nual state convention ? 

Among the more prominent papers read 
before the convention were President Harmon’s 
address on “The Superintendent and the 
Teacher ” ; «The State University,” by Presi- 
dent O. J, Craig of Missoula; ‘‘ The Place of Art 


in Education,” by Mary C. Wheeler of Helena; | 
‘“The Relation of the Public Library to the 
Public Schools,” by Librarian J. F. Davies of | 
Butte; ‘‘ Child Study,” by Principal Terwilliger | 
of Townsend; ‘‘ Literature and the Classics,” 
by Professor A. C. Newill of Butte; ‘* The 
Herbartian Theory of Education,” by Superin- 
tendent Stapleton of Anaconda; ‘‘ Education| 
According to Nature,” by B. C. Hastings of 
Helena; ‘* Military Training in the Public) 
Schools,” by Principal McKay of Butte, and | 
others. Taken as a whole, the papers were of | 
more than ordinary merit, and showed deep 
thought and most careful preparation. 

As aresult of the interest awakened by the | 
paper on “Child Study,” read by Professor 
Lewis Terwilliger, a committee was appointed 
to consider the question of organizing a depart- 
ment of child study. This committee, consist- 
ing of Lewis Terwilliger, Dr. O. J. Craig, and 
Superintendent F. L. Kern, will prepare a plan 
of organization and a programme for the next 
meeting. A meeting was called to meet at the 
high school room for the purpose of organizing | 
a department of higher education. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Superintendent R. G. 
Young of Helena, who stated the object of the 
meeting. After fully discussing the aims and 
objects of the department, a permanent organi- 
zation was effected by electing the following 
officers: President, Dr. O. J. Craig of Mis- 
soula; vice-president, Superintendent C. M. 
Charles of Miles City; secretary, Miss Franc 
Magness of Helena. The following committee 
was appointed to draft a constitution: Superin- 
tendents R. G. Young of Tielena, M. A. Staple- 
ton of Anaconda, and Principal J. G. McKay of 
Butte. Steps were also taken looking to the 
organization of a department of primary educa- 
tion. The county superintendents’ section held 
its session Thursday afternoon in the high 
school building, with Superintendent Davies in 
the chair. Four able papers were read as fol- 
lows: ‘ Preparation of Syllabus for Institute,” 
State Superintendent E. A. Stien; ‘‘ Duties of 
the County Superintendent,’’ Superintendent 
M. A. Riefenrath; ‘‘ Certificates and Grading,” 
A. J. Walrath; and the ‘‘ Reading Circle,” by 
County Superintendent Martha Shoemaker. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Minnie A. Riefenrath of Helena; 
secretary, A. J. Walrath of Bozeman. In 
order to give time for the department meetings, 
the programmes will hereafter be arranged 
much as are those of the National Associations, 
—the general sessions in the mornings and 
evenings, and the department meetings in the 
afternoons. 

The officers of the general association elected 
for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
Superintendent R. G. Young of Helena; vice- 
president, Superintendent H. E. Wolfe of Deer 
Lodge; secretary, Miss Nettie O’Donnell of 
Anaconda; treasurer, Principal B. C. Hastings 
of Helena; member of the executive committee, 
Dr. James Reid of Bozeman. The full execu- 
tive committee is J. P. Hendricks of Butte, 
Miss Verna T. Olds of Helena, and Dr. James 
Reid of Bozeman. The matter of selecting a 
place for holding the next meeting was referred 
to the executive committee, with power to act. 
It is probable that the committee will locate the 
meeting at Helena or Butte, as the hotel accom- 
modations of the smaller cities are not adequate 
for the accommodation of the large number 
who now attend these meetings. 

MICHIGAN. 

The State University at Ann Arbor has 2,800 
students enrolled. 

Daniel Putnam of the Ypsilanti normal has a 
scheme for child study in regard to memory 
that is helpful and sensible. ; 

The State Association, acting in connection 
with the Schoolmasters’ Club and the Superin- 
tendents’ Association, is preparing a uniform 
course of study through committees, consisting 
of M. A. Whitney, David Mackenzie, Richard 
G. Boone, B. A. Hinsdale, Mathilde E. Coffin. 
A. J. Murray, W. A. Everson, Louise Miller, 
C. B. Hall, and C. H. Gurney. 

The following is the committee on a high 
school course of study for the state: W. A. 
Greeson, A. M., Grand Rapids; F. C. New- 
combe, B. S., Ph. D., University of Michigan; 
E. A. Strong, A. M., normal school, Ypsilanti ; 
J. Ww. Simmons, Owosso; Lucy A. Sloan, M.S., 
Lansing high school; Hamilton King, A. M., 
Olivet College; W. C. Hull, Albion; E. L. 
Briggs, Coldwater ; Orr Schurtz, Grand Rapids ; 
C - i. Gurney, A. M., Hillsdale College. 

I he following committee will recommend a 
uniform course of study for the grammar schools 
of the state: C. T. Grawn, P. B., Traverse City : 
W - H. Sherzer, M.S., normal school, Ypsilanti ; 
r. L. Evans, superintendent, Jackson: C. B. 
Hall, principal, Detroit; C. F. R. Bellows, A.M.. 
C. E., Mt. Pleasant normal school: E. C. Thomp- 
son, M. Pd., Saginaw; J. A. Stewart, superin- 
temlent, Bay City; A. J. Murray, superintend- 
ent state public school, Coldwater: E. C. 
Warriner, East Saginaw; C. RF. Palmerlee, 
Lapeer. 

The following committee will recommend a 
uniform course of study for the primary schools 
4 ae state : W. S. Perry, A.M., Ann Arbor; 
Mathildae BF. Coftin, Detroit; Harriet Scott. 





Detroit; Miss Brown, Jackson; Kate H. Davis, 
Saginaw; E. L. Miller, Charlotte; Austin 
George, normal school; David Mackenzie, 
Muskegon; Louise Miller, Detroit; Harriet F. 


| Bailey, Grand Rapids. 





NEBRASKA. 

Notwithstanding the financial depression, 
which is unusually severe in Nebraska owing to 
local causes, we had the largest and most suc- 
cessful meeting of the State Association ever 
held. The enrollment was nearly one thousand 
and the enthusiasm immense. ‘The programme 
was strong and carried out with scarcely a break. 
and the lectures were of unusual merit. Very 
interesting round tables were held Tuesday 
afternoon, December 31. Superintendent 
3rown of Hastings led one that had grammar 
school mathematics as its subject for discus- 
sion. Miss Vina B. Shipley of the Omaha high 
school led in the talk onhistpry, and Professor 
L. A. Sherman of the State University held one 
in which they talked of English literature. But 
what by no stretch of language could be called 
a round table, took the form of a mass meet- 
ing and filled the chapel of the university to 
overflowing, had child-study for its topic, and 
was led by Dr. H. K. Wolfe of our State Univer- 
sity, who is a pioneerinthis branch. The result 
was the organization of a society for the study 
of children, with fully one hundred members. 
Colonel Parker gave his lecture on ‘ The Ideal 
School ” at the opening session, and it was an 
inspiration to our teachers. He spoke again in 
the general session Wednesday morning on his 
special topic, ‘‘ New Geography,” and then held 
a big round table, and answered questions on 
the practicability of his theories on the new 
education. It was hard to carry out the pro- 
gramme whenever he was present, because the 
teachers preferred to listen to him. Those en- 
gaged in primary, college, high school, and 
grammar school work, and the county superin- 
tendents each held a section meeting in the 
afternoon. Wednesday evening William Haw- 
ley Smith, author of the ‘‘ Evolution of Dodd,” 
gave his lecture on ‘‘ The Common People and 
the Common Schools” to a highly appreciative 
audience. In the general session Thursday 
morning, Professor W. A. Clark of the state 
normal school at Peru read an excellent paper 
on *‘ The Doctrine of Apperception,” and the 
subject was ably discussed by J. F. Saylor, 
superintendent of the city schools of Lincoln. 
Superintendent C. G. Pearse, president of the 
educational council, reported for that council, 
recommending a more effective compulsory at- 
tendance law. They had found the free text- 
book law and the free high school attendance 
law which gives the pupil the right to attend the 
nearest high school free, both in public favor 
The various sections held profitable meetings in 
the afternoon, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
lectured in the evening on the ‘‘ Ideals of Edu- 
cation.” County Superintendent Spink of Hall 
county was elected president, and Miss Stoner 
of Valentine was re-elected secretary, and C. 
R. Atkinson of Fairbury was re-elected treas- 
urer. The committee on resolutions reported 
in favor of anational university and commended 
the president and congress for maintaining the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

FOREIGN. 

Reports from the New American school at 
Rome show that there are eight students in 
archeology, the departments of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture not yet having been 
opened. A considerable fund has been raised 
in this country for the institution, to which is 
added a fund of some $30,000 given some years 
ago and controlled at Baltimore, which can be 
used for one of the branches in the school. 
The villa at Rome leased for the school has 
been partly renovated, and a few weeks hence 
there will be a meeting of the American man- 
agers to complete plans for the organization of 
the institution— which will probably be under 
the control of the Archxological Institute of 
America. It will be in many respects a coun- 
terpart of the school at Athens, but of some- 
what broader scope. 





Teachers Co-operative Asen- 
Teachers Wanted! clation, Balte tal Adin). 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
JULY 3-AUGUST 13. 

Thirty-four courses will be offered. For pamphlet, 
giving full information, apply to the clerk of the 
committee, M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
j2, 3t Cambridge, Mass. 


( The University of 
Orres pon ence ll y Chicago offers in- 
a ? r struction by corre- 
spondence in many Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe 
matics, Lanquages, History, Soc ioloqyu, &e. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
sponcenes, but credit will be given upon courses com 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 








UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. -~25t 
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where. Send two 2-cent stamps natalos «Cc. 
4t—[eow tf] ps for catalog “C,”’ co 


I Can Save You Mone 


on magazines, periodicals, 
educational papers, and 
books of any kind. Get my 
Rast prices before ordering else- 
ntaining wholesale prices. 

D. D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. ¥. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Mr. J. A. Frizzell of South* Boston,sMass.. 
a graduate of Massachusetts normal art schoo] 
and Boston normal Sléyd school, has accepted 
the principalship of the Saco manual training 
school. 

At the meeting of the Lewiston school board, 
Mr. I. C. Phillips of Bath was unanimously 
elected superintendent of schools of Lewiston, 
he having thirteen votes, one member, Mr. A. 
L. Talbot, being absent from the city. 

Atameeting of the executive committee of the 
New England Intercollegiate Debating Society 
held at Boston, it was decided to hold the par- 
liamentary debating contests between Wesleyan 
University and Boston University, and Bates 


New Books. 
Charles XII. 

And the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 1682-1719 
Bv R. NISBET BAIN, author of the * Life of Gus 
tavusIII.,” etec.,ete. (No. 15 in the ** Heroes of the 
Nations” Series.) 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


“Mr. Bain is known in England not only as one of 
the foremost Swedish and Norwegian scholars of the 
day, but also asa historian of recognized ability ; and 
this judgment of Charles XII., embodying, as it does, 
the latest material to be found in the Swedish histo 
rians, is certainly a more truthful picture of Charles 
and his time than can be secured from any other bi 
ography of the man thus fay attempted.” 


Sketches from Concord and 
Appledore. 


Being accounts of Concord Thirty Years Ago; Na 
thaniel Hawthorne ; Louisa M. Alcott ; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; Matthew Arnold; David A. 
Wasson; Wendell Phillips ; Appledore and Its 
Visitors; John Greenleaf Whittier. By FRANK 
PRESTON STEARNS, author of ‘* The Life of Tin 
toretto,”’ ete. &vo, ornamental cloth, fully illus 
trated, $2.00. 


‘He has given us an intimate picture of Concord 
during the period of its intellectualsupremacy. Mr, 
Stearns has many qualifications for his task, and the 
book he has produced is manifestly authentic, full of 
interesting information at first hand. and entertain- 
ing from its style. Mr. Stearns, in the character of 
his essays, shows himself to be a good deal of a * nat- 
ural philosopher’ himself, which is specially fortu 
nate, in view of the subjects with which he deals in 
this volume. His criticism is valuable and the book 
throughout well seasoned with the salt of his own re 
flections. In his judgments of men and their work, 
he often offers a happy combination of illustrative 
facts and impartial persuasive estimate. His anec- 
dotes are good, and he has the saving sense of hu 
mor.”’— N. Y¥Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


The Gold Diggings of Cape 
Horn. 


A Study of Life in Tierra Del Fuego and Patagonia 
By JoUN R. Spears of the New York Sun. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


‘The most remarkable thing he relates about gold 
refers to a reef on the seashore which is only exposed 
at low tide, and in working upon which many people 
have lost their lives. His reports as tothe aborig- 
inal natives are especially striking.’”’—London Letter 
to the Northern Whig, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘Mr. Spears is a close observer, and his book is 
full of the queer, quaint life of that little-known re- 
gion of the world.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Congressional Currency. 


An Outline of the Federal Money System. By ARM 
ISTEAD C. GORDON. (Questions of the Day 
Series No. 85.) &vo, $1.25. 


‘In this little volume the author attempts an out- 
line of the money system of the United States, an 
outline which embraces its genesis, growth, and 
present condition. He gives also a short account of 
each of the various kinds of money in use, and a 
statement of the most important acts of legislation 
affecting money, with a sketch of the judicial inter- 
pretation such legislation has received at the hands 
of the Supreme Court. The history covers the period 
between 1861 and the present time, a period he de- 
scribes as consisting of two divisions, during one of 
which Congress has in a comparative degree only 
controlled the circulating medium, and in the other 
has made and managed the financial system ‘ with an 
iron hand.’ ” 
eee Send for illustrated Christmas Number, *‘ Notes 

on New Books,’ and * Little List of Valuable 
Books.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
17 West 23d St., New York. 
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I have had occasion 


In several instances to say that 
Williams & Rogers’ Bookkeeping text- 
books are the best published. — HARR 
WAGNER, Editor Western Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CHICAGO, ILL. 
Boston Depository, Boston School Supply Co. 








Your address, with six cents 


Ps in stamps, mailed to our Head- 


egg | Il Kliot St., Boston, 
Mass., will bring you a full line 
of samples, and rules for self- 
measurement, of our justly fa- 
mous &3 pants ; Suits, $13.25; 
Overcoats, $10.25, and up. Cut 
to order. Agents wanted every- 
_ where. 


S\="New Plymouth Rock Co. 
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Do 


G. W. 
H. P. Howpen, 
M. C. Ho.peEn, Secretary. 


Ho.pen, President. 
Treasurer. 


YOU NEED THE 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


“ Holden System m Preserving Books.” 


“ * Mt fas . ° . . . . 
Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 
not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SzenpD NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO 


ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643E.) 








and Colby, February 27; the former two at 
Middleton, Conn., and the latter two at Lewis- 
ton. The winner of the Bates-Colby will meet 
Tufts College, April 16. The question to be 
debated by Bates and Colby is: ‘* Resolved, 
that the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
it the ratio of sixteen to one should be the 
financial policy of our country.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mayor Quincy has appointed Professor Fran- 
cis W. Chandler of the Institute of Technology, 
Frederic Tudor, an expert in sanitation, and 
Professor S. Homer Woodbridge, also of 
‘Tech,’ as an,expert committee to examine 
into the present condition of the schoolhouses in 
respect to ventilation and sanitation. 

Mr. Isaac F. Paul was elected president of 
the school board of Boston on Monday even- 
ing, after the most spirited election held in 
recent years. The other contestants were Wil- 
lard S. Allen, the senior member, and Judge 
Fowler. Six ballots were required. 

Miss Helen A. Hawks of Greenfield, a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, has been appointed assistant 
teacher in the high school at Natick. 

Athol is one of the towns that is thoroughly 
progressive under the educational administra- 
tion of awoman. Miss Flora E. Kendall has 
secured the best of work in all grades along 
modern lines. The primary work is admirable, 
and the higher grades adapt themselves to it 
with remarkably uniform excellence. The 
building erected under her administration is of 
the latest pattern throughout, with all modern 
sanitation, and other essential features and 
appointments. Her teachers’ meetings call in 
many of the leading citizens. 

Mayor Quincy of Boston rules that the act 
of the legislature in putting the erection of the 
schoolhouses in the hands of the school board 
is not good law, and proposes to supervise that 
matter through his own department. The school 
board does not agree with him. 

The virtues of good discipline have never 
had a better illustration than in Boston on the 
sth, when 600 girls went out of the Winthrop 
schoolhouse in perfect safety under the most 
trying circumstances. Flames were bursting 
into the schoolrooms, the building was literally 
ablaze, and there was no time to stop for cloth- 
ing. Itis one of the oldest buildings in the 
city, and a stampede would have been fearful. 

Watertown dedicated on the 8th the best 
school building erected in 265 years of school- 
house building. Itis one of the elegant new 
structures for which Massachusetts is becoming 
famous. State Superintendent F. A. Hill de- 
livered the address. 

Stoughton had a bad fire in the mid-after- 
noon of a school day last week. The children 
escaped safely, owing to the discipline of the 
modern fire drill. 

The Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents’ Association is to hold its winter 
meeting at Normal hall, Worcester, February 
14. This association holds three meetings each 
year, one in each of the cities, Boston, Worces- 
ter, and Springfield. Programme : — 

9 A.M.— The Province of the Elementary School,” 
Superintendent G. A. Stuart, Lewiston, Me. ;* Super- 
intendent F. E. Spaulding, Ware, Mass. Discussion. 

11 A.M.— Business. Election of officers. Proposed 
inion with the New England Superintendents’ Asso- 
Clé oO 

1.30 P.M.— “Supervision as a State Policy,” Secre- 
tary Frank A. Hill, Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion. Dise ussion. 

2.30 P.M.—* Opportunities of Town and District 
Superinte nde nts,”’ President Charles W. Eliot, Har 

ird University. Discussion. 

*Recently elected superintendent of schools at 
hicopee, 

Superintendent C. L. Hunt, president ; Super- 
ntendent L. P. Nash, vice-president; Superin- 
tendent Clarence A. Brodeur, secretagy and | 
treasurer. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


The alumni of the Pawtucket training school 





“Money Makes Money, 


S2vings banks pay 4 and 5 per cent.a year 

On deposits. Write for full particulars how 
amounts from $50 upwards can earn 5to 10 per cent. 
monthly, Sate and legitimate, with no trouble to 
investor, Fortunes cannot be made in one day, but 





Inve oments can be doubled in one year. 
» D. HUGHES & CO., 65 Broadway, New York. 


held their annual reception New Year’s even-|has fora frontispiece a fine portrait of Dr. 

ing. Reuben A. Guild, librarian emeritus. Of the 
President Andrews of Brown University in 859 students reported, 120 are in the women’s 

the course of his lecture tour through the South college. 

is reported as declaring General Robert E. Lee CONNECTICUT. 

** the most wonderful man and soldier that ever| There are 180 private and_ ecclesiastical 

lived.” schools in the state, with nearly 26,000 pupils. 
The city of Providence is expending $392,500; The next meeting of the Connecticut council 

in the erection and improvement of school of education will be held in the supreme court 

buildings the present year. room, capitol, Hartford, at 10 a. m., Saturday, 


The Brown University catalogue, 1895-96, | February 1. Subject: ‘+ Relation of the Gram- 





mar School to the High School.” Speakers: 
Secretary C. D. Hine, New Britain; Principal 
John H. Peck, New Britain; Principal W. F. 
Gordy, Hartford ; Superintendent C. W. Deane, 
Bridgeport. 

Miss Sarah J. Walter, who was for so many 
years connected with the Oswego normal school, 
is now teacher of methods in the normal school 


j}at Willimantic. 


The normal school at Willimantic is to admit 
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a new class Tuesday, January 28. 
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Washington’ s B 


The Prescott Bas-Relief 
WASHINGTON 


From the Houden Bust now at Mount Vernon. 





This elegant piece of work (12x 16 inches) is artistic- 
ally rendered from the great Houden Statue by Kath- | 
arine T. Prescott. The effect is every way as rich | 
as plaster and has the advantage of being practically | 
without weight and indestructible by ordinary acci- | 
dents. It can be hungon the wall without framing, a 
fact which will make this Bas-relief of Washington all 


the more acceptable to the average teacher. 


of 


the 


These are big offers and are not likely to be duplicated. 





EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-| EXERCISES ON 
DAY. Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 
25 cents. Among the exercises contained in the 
book are the following: ‘The Continental Cone 
gress, Our Union, Historical Exercise, Daughters 
of the Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s 
Call, Washington’s Life, etc.. etc. 


Special Offer. 


WASHINGTON’S 





‘ Exercises on the American Flag” 
Stencils” (25 cts.), all for 50 cents. 


(20 cts.), 
Address 
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SOMETHING NEW 


OUR LIBERAL OFFERS. 


The JouRNAL oF EpucaTION, one 
year, $2.50, and 


Both to one address for $3.00 


This offer is open ts new sub- 
scribers and renewals alike. 


The Prescott Bas-Relief _ 
paid to any present subscriber of 


will send us the name of one new 
Price, $1.00. _ subscriber at $2.50 a year. 


Address all correspondence, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


How are you going to celebrate Washington’s Birthday ? 


Some of the Helps you will Want 


Compiled by Warren Winthrop. 
All of these exercises are appropriate for the cele- 
bration of Washington’s Birthday. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cents. 
ton, Washington on Horse, Washington’s Tomb, 
Washington's Monument. 


We will send to any address, postpaid, ‘‘ Exercises for Washington’s Birthday ’’ (25 cts.), 
and one set 


NEW ENGLAN D PUBLISHING CO., | 


3 Someareny Street, ; 





irthday 
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The Prescott Bas-Relief 
of 


WASHINGTON, 


$1.00. 


WASHINGTON sent pre- 


JouRNAL OF EpvuCcATION who 





THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
Price, 20 cents. 
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BIRTHDAY STENCILS. 
Portrait of Washing- 


‘* Washington’s Birthday 


Boston, Mass. | 
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can't see it all 


Cod-liver oil is something more than a fat. 


action depends on a number 


might be mentioned iodiue and phosphorus. 


no substitute for cod-liver oil, 
known which has in natural 


Its peculiar 
among which 
There can be 
because there is no other oil 
combination with it such a 


of substances 


large number of valuable medicinal agents. 


of Cod-liver Oil, with the hypophosphites contains the whole 
oil, with its natural properties, and in a thoroughly emulsified 


The 


or digested condition. 


appetite and impart strength to the nervous system. 


hypophosphites increase the 


This 


combination has marked curative properties in a number of 
diseases of the skin and scalp, to which scrofulous persons 


are peculiarly liable. 


Such diseases as chronic eczema, ring- 


worm, and other skin affections, are often quickly cured by 
the constitutional effects following the use of Scott’s Emulsion. 


so cts. and $1 a bottle, 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





COLORADO. 


Colorado has forty-one county superintend- | 


ents, of whom sixteen are women. 


cers, as they stand for 1896, are as follows :— 

Mrs. A. G. Rhoads, Arapahoe; Mrs. M. E. 
Cole, Baca; J. L. Kilgore, Chaffee; G. L. 
Harding, Boulder; Dr. J. W. Tulles, Cheyenne ; 
A. E. Barker, Clear Creek; W. H. Terry, Cos- 
tilla; G. W. Irwin, Conejos; Mrs. L. E. Yokum, 
Dolores; F. D. B. Ball, Douglas; Anna E. Wil- 
lard, Elbert; J. L. Dilts, Eagle; L. R. Grafton, 
El Paso; R. A. Campbell, Gilpin; Sarah M. 
Logan, Gunnison; Lizzie Sullivan, Grand; Mrs. 
Nettie Whitmore, Hinsdale; Mrs. J. C. Creesy, 
Huerfano; Emma O. Liggett, Kiowa; J. W. 
Arasmith, Jefferson; Mrs. Susie Morgan, Kit 
Carson; Anna K. Page, Lake; Henrietta Wil- 
son, Larimer; J. R. Dunnell, La Plata; J. C. 
Aiken, Logan; Elizabeth Walker, Mesa; A. L. 
Fellows, Montezuma; Ella Henry, Mineral; 
Alice Catlin, Montrose; S. H. Johnson, Phil- 
lips; G. T. Feast, Prowers; E. M. Scanlan, 
Pitkin; C. W. Bowman, Pueblo; W. H. Young, 
Rio Blanco; C. F. Parker, Sedgwick; H. C. 
Lay, San Miguel; Mrs. S. W. Jones, Summit; 
O. Howard, Weld; M. E. Biggs, Otero; George 
E. McCauley, Bent; Alfred Durfee, Fremont. 

Of the forty-eight active school districts in Pue- 
blo county, forty-six are outside of the city, and 
maintain what are known as ungraded schools, 
though, asa fact, they are all conformed to the 
state course of study, as far as the conditions 
will permit. Four of these districts have two 
schools each, but in separate buildings, making 
inall fifty schools outside of Pueblo. 

During the last school year fifty-seven different 
teachers were employed, of whom forty-one were 
females. The average salary of female teachers 
was $43.45; of males, $52; average length of 
term, 116days. ‘The total enrollmentof schools 
was 1,034, against 947 for the previous year. 

As above stated, the state course of study, 
prepared by a committee of county superintend- 
ents, is generally in use in the county. It pro- 
vides a systematic grading from the first to the 
eighth grade inclusive, with monthly examina- 
tions inthe fourth and following grades. Pupils 
who have completed the course, and who can 
make an average of eighty in arithmetic, physi- 
ology, reading, geography, United States his- 
tory, civil government, and English grammar, 
are granted certificates, signed by the county 
superintendent and teac her, that they have com- 
pleted the course, and which entitle them to 
admission into any of the high schools of the 
state. 

The main difficulty in the way to the improve- 
ment of the rural schools is the scarcity of 
public funds, which prevents the payment of 
adequate salaries. Some districts, by 
of railroads and other improvements, are well- 
to-do, while others are poor both in taxable 
wet ilth and in the number of children entitled 
to public money; hence the difficulty of sus- 
taining a good school. Lack of numbers has 
another disadvantage in that the enthusiasm 
kindled by emulation is wanting. 


How’s Tus! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 

any case of Catarrh that 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 

We, the undersigned, have known F. 


Toledo, O 


honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 


WEST & TRUAX. Wholsale Drugygists, Toledo, O. | 
W itil 


WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting | Crosby" s Cold and Catarrh Sue. 


directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of | 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all} 
druggists. 


| which must, undoubtedly, 





These offi- | 


reason | 





cannot be cured by | 


J. Cheney | 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly | 


Testimonials free. : 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


Notwithstanding the drawbacks mentioned, 
be the rule generally 
in the state, the people are loyal to their schools. 
In some cases they have built schoolhouses by 
private subscription, and a poor and uncomforta- 
ble schoolhouse is the exception if found in 
Pueblo county. 
brick schoolhouses. 


Free text-books are generally in use, and at 


least two districts have put in libraries. Liter- 
ary societies are maintained in several districts 
during the winter months. 

As a whole it may be confidently stated that 
a steady improvement is being made. A local 
pride sad a spirit of competition are growing 
up. A desire is spreading among the youth to 
complete the course and obtain ce rtificates, and 
when practicable, go away tohigh school. Leg- 
islation of the right sort will facilitate this, and 
it is hoped that other legislation, giving a guar- 
antee of not less than six months of school in 
every district, at a living salary for a competent | 
teacher, will be soon secured. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


By Governor Hastings: In 1683, before our 
ancestors had covered themselves from the 
weather, and while William Penn, our great 
founder, was still a young man, a school for 
the education of children was opened in Phila- 
delphia. Within four years from the time our 
ancestors landed in VPenn’s woods, a printing 
press had been successfully working in Penn- 
sylvania. The first newspaper was published 
in the Province of Penn in 1719 by Andrew 
Bradford, and was called ‘‘The American 
Weekly Mercury.” In 1760 there were five 
weekly papers published in the province. 
There were more books printed in Pennsy]l- 
vania prior to the Revolution than in all the 
other colonies together. The first general hos- 
pital in this country was founded in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1761, and in the same year the 
University of Pennsylvania, the pride of our 
commonwealth, was established. The first 
medical college in America wes founded in 
Pennsylvania. Education was advanced by 
the first public library in the land. The first 
vessel propelled by steam for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight sailed from 
Philadelphia. The first experimental railway 
was operated, and the first insurance company 
organized in Pennsylvania. Pennsylv: 
erected the earliest institutions for the care of 
the insane, 
children of the 
Educator. 





common, alth.— National 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Waitman T. Barbe, the traveling representa- 
tive of the State University, has been phenome- 
nally successful in his work so far, both in se- 
curing students and in enlisting public senti- 
ment in a better support of the school. 








Thirteen districts have neat | 


THE MAGAZINES. 





— The North American Review for January : 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone treats in the opening 
article of ‘‘ The Future Life of Man, and the 
Condition of Man Therein”; ex-Speaker Crisp 
‘‘How Congress Votes Money —A 
Rejoinder to the Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons”; Rev. Judson Smith, D. D.. 

‘Foreign Missions in the Light of Fact”; the 
Me xican minister gives ‘The Philosophy of 
the Mexican Revolutions.” ‘War and its 
Modern Instruments ”’ is treate a by William 5. 
Aldrich on ‘Speed in American W arships 
by ——- P. He Colomb, R. N., on ‘ The 
‘Test and Value of Speed in Warships "3 by 
Admiral S. B. Luce, U.S. N., on °° Naval War- 
fare — ModernConditions ”’ ; and by Lieuten- 
ant J. KK. Cree, U.S. N., on the ‘* Influence of 
the Airship on War.’ Karl Blind writes of 

‘The Crisis in the East.” Audley Gosling 
treats of ‘‘ Central America and Its Resources.” 
‘A Study on Husbands ” is given by Marian 
Harland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and Elizabeth 
Bis land. Under head of Notes and Comments : 

A Business Man Tells How to Avoid War” 
Ed. W. Thompson writes me Sts anada as a 
Hostage’; Dr. Cyrus Edson”, tells ‘What is 
Malaria”; Dr. H. D. Chapin treats of “« The 
Function of Public Education,” and Felix 
Oswald cites ‘*An Expensive Delusion.” 
Price, $5.00 a year. Single copy 50 cents. 
New York. 


—The contents of the New Year number of 


explains 


the Bostonian are sure to please all classes of 
readers. A view of ‘‘ The Ether Monument in 
the Public Garden ” forms the frontispiece, ac- 
| companying whic . isa graphic story by William 
R. Hayde n, M. of ‘The Discovery of 
Ether,” acta from photographs and draw- 
ings. A paper, entitled ‘+ Home Life and,Train- 
ing of Ne ow England Children in the Seventeenth 
Century,” by Leslie A. Phillips, M. D., is full 
of interest. — Maria S. Porter's article, entitled 
| ‘ Elizabeth Palmer Peabody,” tells some inter- 
esting facts regarding that estimable woman 
and her sisters, Mrs. Horace Mann and Mrs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. ‘The portraits that illus- 
trate this paper are very rare, and have never 
before been printed. A well told story, embel- 
lished by several portraits of the ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Club,” is from the pen of 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. A feature that must 
| prove extremely popular is the beginning of a 
series of illustrated, instructive articles on 
whist, by Edwin C. Howell. The editor says 
some plain but forcible things in his column, 
‘‘In Extra Session.” The ‘‘ Historical Parallel 
Column,” reviewing the events of a century 
ago with those of to-day, is always interesting, 
while the other departments hold their popular- 
ity. Price, 15 cents. Boston: The Bostonian 
Publishing Company. 














— A striking portrait of Walt Whitman is the 
frontispiece of the Arena for January. Horace 
L. Traubel gives a few ‘‘ Latter-day Notes on 
Walt Whitman,” with two full-page pentane of 
the poet in his later years. Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age has his second paper on ‘“ Longfellow,” 
with two full-page portraitsof him. ‘‘A Sketch 
of Frederick W. Robertson— The Great 
Preacher and His Work.” The symposium on 
the ‘* Single Tax, by Representative Women,” 
is by Celia B. Whitehead, Estella B. Brokaw, 
and Frances E. Russell. Robert Stein writes 
of ‘‘A Universal Ratio,” and illustrates the 
paper by portraits of leading  bi-metallists. 
Lyman Abbott treats of ‘ Postal Telegraph,” 
and Postmaster-General Wilson and Frank 
Parsons also treat the subject. B. O. Flower, 
| the versatile editor, opens his series on ‘ The 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More.” Price, $3.00 a 
jyear. Single copy 20 cents. Boston. 








the blind, and the deaf and dumb| 


It is a pleasure to note the enlarged and 
|. 
pen appearance of the January Popular 


” 


Science. New departments on ‘ Invention 
and ‘‘ Electricity ” have been added, each under 
}the direction of an expert. The number of 
pages have also been doubled. This contains 
fourteen interesting papers in one and a large 
|number of short, easy, practical, interesting, 
| and popular articles that can be appreciated and 
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writing to advertisers 


Educators, Students, and Brain-workers 
everywhere acknowledge that 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


BRAIN FOOD, supplying to the system the ele- 
sential to maintain the normal nerve force and 
rgy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
yn. 

d Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder 


from the brain of the ox and the embryo of wheat, formulated 


sor Percy more than thirty years ago. 
rT injurious drug 


It contains no 
Endorsed by le ading x physicians. 


ed only 56 West 25th 


a7 St., New York. 


own for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


please mention this iovrn2! 


tre ats of | 


enjoyed by any intelligent reader, even though 
he knew little or nothing of science. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and free from technicalities. 
Popular Science News has for thirty years been 
a very successful journal, and its quarter mi! 

lion readers are amongst the best and most in- 
fluential people. Price, single copies 10 cents. 
New York: Benjamin Lillard. 


— The 
January contains eight able papers. C. K. 
Henderson treats of ‘‘ Business Men and Socia! 
Theorists’; Albion W. Small of ‘ The Stat 
and Semi-Public Corporations”; J. D. Forrest 
of ‘* Anti-Monopoly Legislation in the United 
States’ Lester F. Ward of ‘‘ Sociology and 
Anthropology”; W.I. Thomas of ‘‘ The Scope 
and Method of Folk-Psychology”; James H. 
Tufts of ** Recent Sociological Tendencies in 
France”; Shailer Matthews of ‘ Christian 
Sociology: III. The Family,” and George E 
Vincent of ‘The Province of Sociology.’ 


American Journal of Sociology for 


Reviews and minor editorials follow. Price. 
$2.00a year. Single copy 35 cents. Chicago 
The University of Chicago Press. 

—The Journal of the Franklin Institute 


for January has articles on ‘‘A New Sys- 
tem of Machine Telegraphy,” by Patrick B. 
D lany; on ‘*‘ Metallurgical and other Features 
of Japanese Swords,” by Benjamin Smith 
Lyman; on Graphics of Thermodynamic 
Law,” by a H. Thurston; on ‘‘ Structural 
Steel,” by James Christie; and on ‘ Modern 
Office Buile ling,” by Barr Ferree. The Notes 
and Comments, Book Notices, and Proceedings 
of the Institute are valuable contributions to 
scenic and mechanic arts. Price, $5.00a year. 
Single copy 50 cents. Philadelphia: Published 
by Franklin Institute. 


Pali Mall Magazine the 
New York city. 


— In addition to the 
International News Company, 
is furnishing to American readers the Strand, 
at 10 cents a copy. This contains popular 
stories, each being complete in the monthly 
issue. —- 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The New England Magazine for January; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 

The Review of Reviews for January; 
ayear. New York. 

Popular Science Monthly for January; 
$5.00 a year. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

North American Review for January; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: 3 East 14th street, 

The Arena for January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston; Arena Publishing Company. 

The Bostonian for January; terms, $1.50 a year 
Boston: 83 Newbury street. 

The Treasury for January ; 
York: E. B. Treat. 

The Homiletic Review for January; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York 

The Chautauquan for January ; 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

The Pansy for January ; terms, 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 


terms, $2.50 


terms, 


terms, $2.50 a year. New 


terms, $2.00 a 


$1.00 a year 


Tue JourNAL OF Epvucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely*ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PUBLISHING ComPaNy. 
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cnea Baw CATARRH 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


IT WILL CURE. COLD Uy HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
B] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 
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re OLLEG ES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 


Open to both sexes. 














Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. “STATE NORM AL ART SC HOOL, “established 
for the advancement of art educ ation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
7 G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE “NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FR: A MING HAM, MASS. 

se circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypkg, 


gure NORMAL ‘BC HOOL, BRinGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. Boy DEN, A. M. 


RtAte NORMAL S8¢ HOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For -_cmnlogues address 





Principal. 





J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 
Twilight Stories ........cceccescccvecccecccesccssessecs 
Ne bieeh SLR  Shtab ha tose acs bi bu ares aed 6 ore6n 60004 
Studies in German Literature: Lessing.............. 
Myths and Motherplays ...... 
Art Idea in Education and in Practical Life.......... 
A rR IIR NG a8 06 60 66 trae 66500 6950-5. 04s0be 8008 
Choice Collections of Marche:............ P 
roe Te BE BE cia cece etc iiedcocevces 
SCOTIOS Te Be MID. 6600 ccc snes ivsc cccscesccnes 
The Firet Greek BOOK 2.2... .eseseccoes ....-Gleason & 
Latin Ese re IOUS «5:5 05.6 o0 0505s: cee reesevese 
The Father of the Forest, and Other Poems.......... 
BOP We EE 555 6:55-4:05 b 60h ae oe seers se vaasear ences 
Piane and Solid Geometry......... oon cccrce mee a 
Characteristic Sayings of Henry Ward Beecher...... 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MacmiLttan & Co., 66 Fifth New 
York City, announcé that Professor Saintsbury’s 
work on the History of English Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century has been somewhat de- 
layed by his appointment to the Edinburgh chair, 
but it will be published this month. 

Among their January publications they an- 
nounce the long-awaited ‘‘ Life of Cardinal 
Manning; The Nature of the State,’ a study in 
political philosophy, by Westel W. Willoughby, 
Ph.D., lecturer in political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University ; and ‘‘ The Child in Prim- 
itive Culture and Folk-Thought,” by Dr. A. F. 
Chamberlain of Clark University. 

The centenary of the birth of Thomas Carlyle 
was celebrated on December 4. A meeting was 
held at Chelsea, England, where the Carlyle 
house in Cheyne Row, which was bought with 
money subscribed in England and America, was 
formally handed over to the trustees, and a 
loan collection of portraits, pictures, MSS., 


and other memorials associated with the Carlyles 
was opened. An account of this interesting 


avenue, 


house, fully illustrated, has just been eed 


hy Macmillan & Co. 


Ir would be hard to imagine a more elaborate 
or attractive catalogue than the nineteenth edi- 
tion of the Pope Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturers of the famous 
Columbia and Hartford bicycles. 
graphically a work of the highest art of the 


It is typo- 


printer and etcher. The cover is decorated in 
black and white, with a centre picture of a wood- 
land scene, and a lady and gentleman leaning 
on their wheels in the foreground. It is sur- 
rounded by a border of the latest and most fan- 
ciful design. The frontispiece is an exquisite 
little Swiss scene. 

Itis hardly possible to attempt a description 
of the various illustrations which brighten and 
make the history of the rise and growth of the 
Pope Company so thoroughly entertaining. 
There are views of the works and offices, cuts 
of wheels, tires, pedals, saddles, and etchings 
of the most graceful character scattered through- 
out in the most attractive and artistic manner, 
making it fin de siécle in every respect. It isa 
catalogue that is well worth a place in the library 
of any collector, and may be obtained by call- 
ing upon the nearest Columbia agent, or it will 
be mailed by addressing the publishing depart- 
ment of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., and enclosing two two-cent 
stamps. 


—‘*It hurts me more than it does you,” said 
papa, as he accidentally hit his other hand with 
the slipper.— Yale Record. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Foulke. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Bmston. $ .36 
Lovejoy. os ss a os 12 
Hayes. “ “6 “ 6 48 
Wiltse. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield. 1.00 
Clark. Prang Educational Co., Boston -20 
Marden. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., * 1.50 
—_— Oliver Ditson & Co., “6 1.00 
Winter. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. .75 
Knapp. American Book Company, N. Y. 30 
Atherton. “ 66 be bad 1.00 
Coy. $6 66 “6 66 1.00 
Watson. Stone & Kimball, Chicago. —— 
Gannett. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 10 
Smith. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.35 
—_—- Andrew J. Graham, N. Y. 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Some people seem to be constantly receiv- 
ing money, but they never have any —this is 
not always their fault, however; it’s all owing 
to the other people.— Princeton Tiger. 





A loud ring of your door bell in the dead 
hours of night is alarming. So is the first hol- 
low sound of a cough from one’s husband, wife, 
son, or daughter. It is disease knocking, with 
perhaps a certain silent visitor waiting not far 
away. Arrest that cough. Stop it. Stop it at 
the start. A few day’s use of Ery’s PINEOLA 
Barsam and the danger is past. Relief is im- 
mediate; a cure certain. This remedy is rich 
in the curative principles of the balsams and 
also contains certain ingredients that are new. 





—A far Western editor refers to an ‘‘ accom- 
plished tonsorial artist who has accepted achair 
in the finest shaving parlor in the city.”-— Mid- 
Continent. 


Mrs. Winsiow’s ‘‘Sootruine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

Teacher —‘‘ Now, Jimmy, what do we learn 
from the Monroe Doctrine ?” Jimmy —‘‘ That 
the other fellow’s wrong!”— Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

IN NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, weakened digestion, 
lessened vitality, weakness of the lungs, and all 
diseases of debility, the nervous system can re- 
ceive prompt and timely support from Vitalized 
Phosphites. For sale by druggists. 

—‘‘I’m sure I hit that last one, Parker. 
Didn’t you see the feathers fly?” ‘* Yes, sir, 
and took the birds wiv ’em.”— Fun. 


heavy v ork of | oking u 
tion is to be made, 
is seldom understood; and as this service is put at 
the disposal of hoards of education absolutely with- 
seems strange that any board of education should try to ¢ 
difficult and important part of all school management 


many new ones will try us this year. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 


BACK AGAIN —from Algiers, Tunis, and the desert of Sahara, this time —refreshed and ready for work. Consid 

ashicols learn that ; rable has already accumulated, and all that comes will be welcome. 

Sehoo!s learn that there are agencies which can be trusted, and that it pays to deal with them, letting them do the 
in p their record and classifying them, and so finding a picked list to choose from one selee- 

Che amount of time and work ‘that the hest agencies put into the recommendation of teachers 

READY out charge, and without obligation upon the board 


Every yeir more and more 


’ to choose any of the candidates recommended, it 
lispense with this means of assistance in what is the most 
the selection of capable teachers. There are scores of 


boards of education that have learned to look to us i yf i 
{ { F ‘ is confidently for this help, and we hope a good FOR WORK 


cnisith's keen Kxeas Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATIO 


101 The Auditorium Building 
- - CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








eeks Teachers who are ambitious for 


advancement rather than those without 


tions. 





“Couldn’t Handle 


cancies are occurring. Changes are naturally made 


good places on short notice ALBERT & 


9? This explains 
the School. why some va- 


now for Jan. Ist. Available teachers ready to take 


CLARK, Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 





should write to 
MERICAN : : TEACHE 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, . . 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


RS’ AGENCY 


a nd FOREI CN _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parehts. 


Call on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





EVERETT 0. FISK 


& CO., Proprietors. 





4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

25 King St., West, Toronto, 

107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Teachers’ Cooperative 


Register now. Manual free. 


Association of New England 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


[eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





BEACON 


P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | ™& ° 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & 
Agency Manual free to any address. . 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont &t., Boston. 
5 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 
cations from school officials. 





169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cco., 


Proprietors. 
One Fee registers in both Offices. 





PPA RPABPHANYDNONDD ODD? BHNOD DODD» 


Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Cent:al Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


LEK OLOTE 


> PPO > >> 


‘The leading Hotel of Méderate Cost in the City." 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 





KORE OLELEXE 





NOOO 








The 


AND 
Lessons to 


By Dr. LEVI SEELEY. 


Every American teacher is interested in the German schools, and every patriot is eager to know what 
Dr. Seeley’s book is the first in English to give a complete pic- 
ture of the German School System, and to show how we may profit by their experience. 


we can adopt from them to our advantage. 


Points of excellence in the book :— 
1. It gives a brief history of the German schools. 


2. It shows how they are organized, inspected, supported, managed, and taught. ; ; 

3. It takes the reader into the schoolroom, and furnishes a complete picture of it, giving details of the 
building, school hours, programme, course of study, methods, discipline, etc. 

4. It describes the method by which practically perfect attendance is obtained. 

5. It shows how teachers are trained, giving the course of study of the normal schools. 

6. It shows the details of the system, and the duties of school officers, from the highest to the lowest. 

7. It gives complete statistics of teachers’ salaries, pensions, permanence of teachers in office, school 


expenses, compulsory attendance, etc., etc. 


8. It isthe only book in English that attempts to show what America can learn and apply from the 


German School System. 


9. Inaword, it gives the best picture of the German schools that exists in either English or German, 
and it oceupies a field that no one has heretofore entered, 

Every thoughtful teacher or educator who is desirous of 1mproving our schools, or informing himself 
ipon this important field, or keeping pace with the times, will need this book. 
reading circles, as it discusses the leading live questions of the day in American as well as German 


pedagogics. 


Dr. Seeley’s book is the result of twelve years’ research, four of which were spent in Germany, where 
he had most intimate relations with leading educators, who cordially lent him every assistance 1n the 
Especial assistance was rendered by the Imperial department of edu- 
cation at Berlin. He visited a great many schools of all kinds in all parts of Germany, and is therefore 
thoroughly competent to enter this field of investigation. 

This book is now in press, and will be issued about March 1. 
vance orders to be filled on publication will be received until March Ist, 1896, at $1.10; or for $1.00, post- 
The book will be issued at about the above date. 


prosecution of his important work. 


age paid, if accompanied by cash, 


German Common School 


ITS 
America. 


It is a valuable work for 


The price of the book will be #1.50, Ad- 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 61 East 9th St., New York. 





Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. N 
position. 


Supplies Schools of all grades with t 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ae Th ew, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Evidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
0.—, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 





FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Bas. Assists Teachers in obtaining 


Positions. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





an increased salary, should 





SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 
t—w tf 


= THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ani thove wishing thange at {“"""™* Cy B, RUGGLES & CO. 


237 Vine Street. 


(Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
Room C, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





This Agency operates in the South. 
For further information address 


HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





| We need teachers, and 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


[1-13t] 





EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Southern Educational Bureau 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 
for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mnegr., 
eow] P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Metropolitan Teachers’ Agency. 


will enroll 200 readers | | 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION free. 


28 West 23d St., New York. 





A] x ‘ 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting vf school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


A i T hers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted, } Amcor Si tours: mo 





HEN corresponding with advertisers in 
this paper, please mention the Journal. 





Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
[IIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 








N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 





Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
; 2 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
° 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF 


IDUCATION 
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YOU WANT 


Miller’s 
Daughter. 





For 25 cemts we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 
Plated Wedding 
Cream Paper. 














The Miller’s Daughter’ 
Send us your address on a posta 
F R E E Illustrated Booklet, containing 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 
and take no other. They are the best. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 
Cor, N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N ¥. 


apd we will mail you our beautiful 
Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets 
SSSSVSOSSISS SOSsessesseseses 


STCSVSSTSSSSESSSSSSSSVSSsssssssssssv 


SVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsessessesessesessese 








SILVER BURDETT & COM 


a 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. | 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
31 KE, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 


MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge « ft French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philade!phia. 








Systematic Collections 
Minerniogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Envertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miuerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
Gis 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. U. 





Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


An Exercise for Schools 1 , , 
leachers, Superintendents. 


School Officers. 
School Property. 


‘ Best 
Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. }- e 
air 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


ON TILT 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF 


Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 


February 12. 


Prompt 


Expert 


THE Service. 


15 





Price, 6 cents, By mail, 8 cents. 
NEW YEARLY “SUBSCRIP 
l W O TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION will secure one 
__ year’s subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mase 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 








SF YOU WANT ~ 


Books FoR Scuoo. LIBRARIES, 


Booxs* ror Home LIiprRARIES, 


300KS FOR READING CLUBS, 


Books FoR TEACHERS, 


Booxs For PUPILS, 


300KS THAT ARE INSTRUCTIVE, 


Books THAT ARE ATTRACTIVE, 


300KS THAT ARE DURABLE, 


BooKS THAT ARE PLEASING, 


Books FOR ALL TIME, * 

Appletons’ Library Lists will give you 
titles and particulars. State kind of 
books or subject desired, and lists will 
be mailed free. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, Boston, CHICAGO, 





Publishers. 


-FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOFP, 
T. H. Castor & Co., suecessors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. HOR AICN BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 

(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 

Importations from Europe. 

periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 
REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., 
H. 1. SMITH, 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 








ete. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 














Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
JOSEPH I. HORTON, Jpswich, Mass. 


SPECIA $13.50 


for $l 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. 1 pays for al/ the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price): : 

1, One Month’s Scholarship, any dept 

2. Bixler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80 p... 
3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 is 

. Business Penman, monthly, 9x12, 12p., 1 

- 100 Gummed Labels, your address...... 7 

3. Mail Course, pen « opies, letters, etc......... 2 

- Beautiful Diploma, 15x19, seal. ........2... «A 

Ad, Outfit, brings you customers.......... 1.00 
All above 8 items for ®1, Postage extra, after you 
receive publications. Send ®1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


B ixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
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Subscriptions to 
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FH SARA E.WILTSE 

The above cut is a reduced facsimile from t}, 
illustrated cover of a charming book we have 
just published. It is a book of quaint stories 
:dapted from the old nature myths, which have 
Eve 


word in the book has been carefully chosen, s 


always been so attractive to children. 


that the stories are suitable to the youngest 
child. 
full-page drawings. 

Kindergartners, teachers of primary schcols, 


The iJlustratiors consist of twenty-four 


and mothers of young children will all appre 
ciate this work. 
Price, hands me cloth, $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Office: 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE. 


Wom 3, 





oY, td fT ISTORY ~ RO 
. YLT cx REACY ig 
wad LL REFERNE 


History for Ready Reference 
— AND 
Topical Reading. 


By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoc’n 


Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.” 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.B. 

“ There is nothing better for school work.’’— £. Ben). 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 

“It is a necessity to every school library.” 
gationalist. 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 
single work.” — Boston Transcript. 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.” 
Parsons Lathrop. 

“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer 
ence books in existence.”—John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 
every grammar school and every high school.”— Princ: 
pal J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 

“Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
have it.’—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 

“More readable and truly instructive than are the 

B 


~ Congre 


George 


usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles.” — Prof. 
Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED 
Publisher, 


C. A. Nichols Co., ‘spritgneia, Mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
eow | 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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(©) School Books © 
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in a hurr © 
SS “A 
And at New York prices, singly fi \\ 

or by the dozen, may be obtained \S 
second-hand or new, by any boy or S< 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any ( = ) 
teacher or official anywhere, and WS } 
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\\ Brand new, complete alphabetical ZY 
0)))}) catalogue, free, of school books ot aéé ) 
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publishers, if you mention this ad S 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 E. 16th St., N. Y,, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, Scho 


Supplying schools with books a 


ol and Library Books on application. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Send for Circular. 





Wards Natural Science Establishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


POCHESTER. N.Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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